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PREFACE. 



Thb present volHme might, with great propriety, be 
called " Industiy and Idleness,"^ and be considered as an 
attempt to work out in words, what Hogacth so beauti- 
fully accomplished with his pencil, when he illustrated 
the lives of the two apprentices ; with only this differ- 
ence — I have given my idle boy no occasion to labour 
for his daily bread, but have made him live on from day 
to day, without either end or aim. My motive for 
making one boy the son of independent parents, is to 
show that, however wealthy a person may be, unless 
he follows some pursuit, or at least attempts to cultivate 
the mind, and becomes acquainted with one or other of 
the polite arts, he must lead a vicious and useless life. 
That it is next to impossible to live in this world with- 
out doing either good or harm, and that a downright idle 
person, 

« Who just does nothing all the day, 
And soundly sleeps the night away," 

is a curse to the commonwealth, and a plague to all 
about him. 
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Also, that wealth alone cannot produce happiness ; that 
any one who lives only for himself, would be better out 
of the world than in it; or, to use a good old homely 
phrase, "his room would be better than his company." 
Both the characters are, in a great measure, drawn from 
the life. Nearly every incident in the work is true, 
with the exception of now and then stepping a little 
aside, to bring in some pretty engraving, to give my 
young coimtry readers an idea of what " fine places" we 
have in London. 

Every one of you will like Jack Hardy and his dear old 
mother Betty. Wishing you many years of happiness, 
my dear young readers, I leave you to sit in some quiet 
comer, and enjoy your new book. 

THOMAS MILLER. 
London, 1848. 
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CHAPTER I. 



L DESCRIPTION OP THE OLD SUBURBS OF LON- 
DON, ON THE SURREY SIDE AND INTRODUCES TO THE 

READER, BETTI HARDY, AND HEE SON JACK. 



Jack Hardy, or Hardy Jack, as he was commonly called, 
was born in a little house, or cottage (twelve of which 
stand in a row), facing the Vitriol Works, on the 
Camberwoll side of Kennington Common. In former 
days those httle houses were pleasantly situated, but 
that was when they were almost new ; when Kennington 
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Common was one wide unenclosed space of ground, and 
the poor man had the privilege of turning either his 
horse, cow, or donkey loose, to graze there ; when men 
were hung or heheaded, on the very ground where the 
rising generation now play at cricket : then the road, aU 
the way from the Elephant and Castle up to Camherwell 
Green, and hending to Brixton, was really and truly the 
country; rich in the scenery of fields, trees, and hedge- 
rows, Saving where here and there an old-fiEushioned house 
stood, almost alone, in its little enclosure ; or where a 
straggling farm hroke the green of the scenery, with its 
thatched roof and well-filled rick-yard. Kennington 
scarcely deserved the name of a village in those days, so 
few were the houses it contained ; for CamherweU New 
Boad was not then thought of; and StockweU seemed to 
rest in sleepy seclusion, amid quite old trees and deep- 
rutted lanes, as if it never once dreamed that South 
Lamheth would make an inroad upon its privacy ; while 
Brixton was even more primitive than when Southey 
wrote his early poems there, in the unhroken stillness of 
that old summer-house. There were no omnihuses, 
and very few stage coaches, in those days ; and gentle- 
men who lived in the coimtry were wont to ride home 
on horsehack from the city in little parties, or to carry 
fire-arms ; for all the suburhs around London were in- 
fested with robbers and highwaymen, to whom the dark 
fields and by-lanes afforded a ready shelter, when they 
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made off witii their plunder. Even then that row of 
litde houses stood, in which hardy Jack, in a much later 
day, was horn ; hut they stood not as they do now ; for 
then there were green fields hoth hehind and hefore 
them; and the sweet fresh air came rolling for miles 
through delicious rural scenery, without meeting with an 
ohstruction, and hringing with it the smell of hawthorns, 
woodhines, or wild roses, or laden with the aroma of 
neighhouring hay-fields. No linen got up in the suhurbs 
of London looked whiter, or smelt sweeter, than that 
hung upon the hedges adjoining those little houses, which 
were nearly all inhabited by laundresses (in those days), 
as they are at the present time. But the good broad 
windy drying-groimds are gone now, and the long, nar- 
row gardens are all demolished : a deep, yawning, slug- 
gish ditch, and a few stunted alders, mark out the 
boundary of the ancient fences, where summer-houses 
stood, and scarlet-runners climbed ; while all beyond was 
a little world of flowers. Then St. Paul's seemed to 
loom in the distant sky, as if it stood far away, and 
London appeared to be much further off than it does 
now. 

In one of these little houses, lived poor Betty Hardy, 
and her son Jack, the child of her old age ; for she was 
turned forty when she married ; and her husband only 
liyed long enough to know that he left his infant son 
without a shilling. Betty was \)OTti \». VJc^ '^«r5\sRk\sa»' 

B ^ 
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and, at the time our history opens had dwelt in it for 
neai'ly half a century : she had seen her father, mother, 
and sister, and finally her husband, carried orer the 
threshold ; and had followed them to the grave ; and now 
verging on the vale of years, was left to struggle on, as 
she best could, for herself and her little son. 

Many a poor mother is doomed to do the same ; and 
oh! if their children would but recal all that such 
mothers have done and suifered to feed, clothe, and edu- 
cate them, their first duty would be, to support and pro- 
tect the parent now gromng old, who had watched over 
and provided for them whilst they were yoimg and help- 
less. A poor widowed mother, struggling hard and 
cheerfully for her little family, breathes in a holier 
atmosphere than that which blows abroad upon the cold- 
hearted and unfeeling people who live for themselves 
alone. 

Poor Betty had lived to see many great changes in 
her own neighbourhood. Such had come upon her gra- 
dually, and would have almost broken her heart had they 
come all together; but they stole upon her one after 
another, like her years : and few of us are so quick of 
hearing, as to mark the progress of Time; he steals 
upon us noiselessly, and almost unawares ; it is only at 
some sudden point we pull up, and are startled to see 
the progress Time has made. Too many of us regret 
the past, and wish, in vain, that we might recal it; 
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while we too often waste the present in such useless 
regreti^, forgetting that even it is receding from us. 

Not that Betty Hardy had much to reproach herself 
with on the score of the past ; for, to her it was fraught 
with those necessary changes over which she had no con- 
troul, for she, poor creature, could neither prevent the 
land from heing hought up nor built upon. She might 
mourn over the change — as others did — and did do so ; 
but beyond this, her power extended not. How could 
she foretel that the large houses in the city would all be 
tamed into places of business? — ^that the first floors 
would be let into offices ? — ^that the second floors would 
contain the desks and stools of the clerks ? — ^little domes- 
tic sanctuaries, where birthdays and many merry Christ- 
mases were formerly held — all now let off, and large 
brass plates beside the door, where somebody or another 
" AMD Co." reached up to the very attics. Betty never 
fEUicied their new houses in the country had such a 
homely and welcome look as those large, old, comfortable 
rooms presented; she could see no necessity for the 
merchants of a great nation altering their manners, or 
of commerce taking longer strides than it was wont 
to do. 

Still she saw hedges stubbed up and fields built upon, 
—trees felled, and gardens swept away,— lime burning 
where lilacs blowed,— and cart-loads of bricks put down 
in places where the lark built her nest, and the bramhU 
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and the hawthorn bore their berries. Nor was this all : 
deep foundations were dug, even in the very heart of 
their gardens; and many a time were the poor laun- 
dresses compelled to wash their linen over again, to 
cleanse it from the lime, the sand, and the dust, which 
rose in clouds from the new buildings. Then the high 
walls of the houses began to ascend, like another Babel, 
beneath the hands of the builders, and, slowly, a deep 
shadow settled upon the faces of those cottages: brick 
by brick did the sunshine leave them, never to come back 
again, saving for an hour in the high noon of day : the 
bright sunshine of summer morning rested upon them 
no more for ever. Gardens, flowers, and green hedge- 
rows were blotted out ; their linen had no longer the old 
sweet, country smell ; smuts and blacks got ironed into 
lawns and white muslins, on which they seemed to take 
a pleasure in settling down; until, by slow degrees, 
many a poor laundress lost her washing — sold her man- 
gle — ^and became a common charwoman; and amongst 
the number was poor Betty Hardy. 

** Times get worse," said Betty, as she came home one 
night, discharged from ever washing again for an old 
house, by a new servant, — one who had made it a study to 
find fault with everything she dared to find fault with, — 
"times get worse with me;" and, for the first time in 
her life, tlie worthy widow so far forgot herself as to kick 
aside the old clothes-basket, which had stood in her way, 
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and which had been of service to her for many long years ; 
then, as if feeling that she had done it grievous wrong, 
she took it up gently by both handles, and put it into 
the old accustomed place, only exclaiming, " It makes 
one lose one's temper, to think how hard linen is to 
get up now, to what it used to be ; there's more ironing 
in a shirt front. than there was in a whole shirt; and 
ladies wear so many flounces in their dresses, instead of 
the good old-fashioned tucks and hems, that it's difficult 
for a plain old body, like me, to know how to do them at 
all ; and now all the washing is falling into the hands of 
bettermost sort of laundresses, who keep a man, a cart, 
and a horse — dress like ladies — ^have half a score of poor 
creatures to do all the work — ^never soil their own hands 
— ^and look down upon a poor washerwoman, like me, 
with my barrow aud my basket, as if I were only common 
dirt, compared to them." But, in spite of Betty's grum- 
blings, the new houses furnished her with new work ; and 
there was still one large house in the city for which she 
did all the washing. 

A pleasant sight was it for any one who can find a 
pleasure in contemplating and watching the habits of the 
cheerful and industrious poor, to behold Betty, with her 
barrow and her basket, fetching her weekly load home 
to wash ; or returning with it, clean, to the city. Jack, 
who was now eight years old, was her little horse, and, 
with a rope over his spare thin shoulders, drew ^a» ^ 
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he was bom to drag a dray, while his dear old mother 
wheeled behind. And sometimes he was so happy and 
joyous, that he would neigh like a horse, and stamp his 
little boots on the hard dusty road, as if he were tho- 
rough-bred, or came of high blood ; and was so well fed, 
that there was ten to one on his (some day) bolting off 
with the barrow and Betty, knocking down a toll-gate, 
and doing, nobody knows what mischief. And on such 
occasions, his mother would "hang back," and "pull up," 
like an experienced coachman, while she exclaimed, " Be 
quiet. Jack, do; or youll have all the clothes over." 
But this was on rare occasions, when Jack had been 
allowed to drink out of his mother's half-pint of porter. 

And now poor Jack found a great difference ; his mo- 
ther was oftener out than at home ; and the house looked 
80 miserable without a fire, and without her, that he 
could not bear it ; so he wandered about in the streets, 
like a dog, as if looking for something he could not find. 
Poor feUow ! if he but knew where his mother was em- 
ployed, there he would wait about all day, sometimes 
ventunng near to the iron gratmg, and endeavouring to 
get a peep at her, in the dark kitchen below ; and now 
and then she was enabled to hand him a cold potato or 
two, a half-picked bone, or a dry crust ; and then he used 
to hover about, and whistle and sing, as weU as he could, 
until night, when he would walk home with her, hand- 
in-hand; and she would talk to him cheerfully — show 
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him the white shilling she had that day earned, and 
the handful of broken victuals the lady of the house had 
been kind enough to give to her. So they trudged 
homeward contentedly — ^thanked God for all his bless- 
ings devoutly — and, with "hearts at peace with all 
mankind," slept out the sleep of patient poverty and 
unmurmuring endurance. 

Jack had a honest-looking face — hard and rough enough 
it was ; but honesty looked out through it, as if it was 
made out of wax, and placed in a well-cleaned plate- 
glass window ; for Jack never turned away his eyes while 
he answered you, but ever looked intently in your fiice, 
while he listened to what you said. His cheeks were 
rough and red as winter apples, through exposure to the 
cold and wind; and his little bare, stockingless legs 
were like rasps, when you felt them. Still, they were 
good willing legs, and went there and back, if sent on 
an errand, before you could well turn yourself. 

With such excellent qualities, no marvel that he soon 
found friends, especially amongst those who were poor, 
like himself; for honest poverty has a keen perception 
of its brotherhood — a kind of Freemasonry, that soon 
answers the "grip" on its heart, and needs neither 
word nor sign to command its sympathy. Those who 
sell their wares at the comers of our London streets 
soon took a fancy to Jack ; men and women with baked 
potatoes, trotters, apples and oranges, whelks, fria^i^i^. 
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and o7st«is, pies, fioners, water-creases and walking- 
uioka, all of them, from Whiteohapel to 




WHITEHAU., 

wonld truet him on their most important errands. There 
was no one like Jack for fetching a quarter-of-arpound 
of beef, and begging a bit of mustard, for he never 
ate the little bit that was cut to make weight. The 
same with their beer ; Jack was never guilty of drink- 
ing half of it, and then running to the nearest pump 
to fill the measure up again, and makii^ it really 
half-and-half; nor did he, when sent for a penny loaf, 
stay round the comer, and nibble off all the nice crispy 
brown, as other bad boys were wont to do : nay, many of 
his j>redeceBBors had actually run off with the money 
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entrusted to them to purchase the above-named articles, 
and had never returned. Many and various were the 
rewards Jack received for his labours; sometimes a 
roasted chesnut or two, a little too much burnt, — an 
apple, which showed symptoms of rapid decay, — a whelk, 
or a firied fish, with "an ancient smell, "—or, better than 
all, a small portion of the dinner which his patrons 
could not eat. When Jack had appeased his hunger, 
with whatever he could catch, he was well acquainted 
with the locality of every pump in the neighbour- 
hood, and every waterman on the surrounding coach- 
stands; and, therefore, never at a loss to quench his 
thirst. 

So matters progressed, until, at length, Jack got con- 
stant employment ; for which he received one shilling a 
week, and his dinner. It was, indeed, a very humble 
situation, for his master was a man possessing the small- 
est capital that any one could well possess, who was in 
business for himself. It was not in a banking-house, 
neither do we know by what name rightly to designate 
Jack's new calling, although we may be enabled to give 
the reader a clear insight into that which his master 
followed First, then, as regards the shop; it stood 
on wheels, and, by some people, was called a dog-cart ; 
the counter was a large basket, covering nearly all th6 
above-named cart: the fixtures consisted of a pair of 
scales, a few suspicious-looking ^6V^\&, «sA ^«s^^t?6S. 
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measures, laced dreadfully tight in the middle, and with 
bottoms that seemed to have fairly strained themselves, 
by attempting to look out at the top : the situation was 
rarely in one place for ten minutes together : the stock 
varied, according to the season, or was ruled by what 
was cheapest in the market : sometimes it consisted of 
radishes and young onions ; then was changed to early 
cabbages > peas and potatoes, and cherries, came next ; 
then berries, apples, and pears, with now and then a 
small sprinkling of oranges ; imtil, by degrees, they run 
the whole roimd of a greengrocer s establishment, on a 
small and moveable scale. 

And now, day after day. Hardy Jack accompanied his 
master from street to street, alternately wheeling the 
cart and shouting '* Inguns (onions) a penny a meesure ; " 
"Cherries, only twopence a fiill- weight pound; " or " Ber- 
ries three half-pence a alehouse quart.'' So he shouted 
until he was fairly hoarse, and wheeled imtil he could 
scarcely stand; and when they had had a downright 
good day, his master would occasionally reward him with 
a penny. Hardy Jack dearly earned his wages, for he 
had to go with his employer to market every morning, fre- 
quently as early as five o'clock, to purchase stock for the 
day, and then to sort out the best and largest articles, 
which were sold for a higher price ; and when this was 
done, he had a fiill mile to run to his breakfast. But 
never once was he heard to murmur : rain, blow, or snow, 
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there was ever the same merry and cheerful expression 
on his countenance ; and this very willingness to oblige, 
got Jack's master many a customer. 

At length, his employer was taken ill, and, by degrees, 
became so bad, that he was unable to go to market; 
for whilst he was well enough to " buy in,** Jack 
managed to ''sell out" without his help and always 
brought home a good fair profit. At last, he became 
confined to his bed, and, being too poor to pay for a doc- 
tor, was eventually removed into the workhouse, and 
Jack was left without any employment. 

In vain did Jack run here and there, endeavouring to 
get something like a permanent situation, as errand 
boy ; the answers were, " he was too little,** or "he had 
never been out before, and they could not think of taking 
him without a character." For three whole days did he 
tiy, blacking his little boots every morning, before he 
set out, and making himself as clean as a new pin, and 
taking his cap off in every shop he entered ; but all was 
in vain. 

On the third night. Jack came home tired and hungry, 
and with a sorrowful countenance, for he had walked 
several miles that day, without meeting with any success. 
His mother's welcome kiss caused him to brighten up a 
little; but even when he had eaten his lump of dry 
bread, and drank his can of milk-and-water, he was still 
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uneasy at the thoughts of bringing nothing in ; for his 
shilHng a week had been a great help to his poor mother. 
At last, he jumped up all of a sudden from his Htde 
stool, struck the flat of his hand smartly on his small 
corduroy breeches, and exclaimed, "Mother, your bar^ 
row and basket are of no use now ! if I had but two or 
three shillings, I would go to market and buy a little lot 
of apples, and set up for myself. I know I should do I I 
am sure I should ! for many of master's old customers, 
whom I have met, have said * Why don't you get a few 
things, and come round with *em ? we should all buy of 
you. Jack.* I'm sure I could do, mother ! '* 

Betty raised her eyes from the little corduroy jacket, 
on which she was busily employed, stitching a patch on 
one of the elbows, and said with a sigh, " I think you 
would. Jack; but I have but one shilling in the world; 
and we must have a quarter of a himdred of coal, for 
we have not a morsel left." 

"Never mind. Mother," answered Jack, cheerfully; 
"you shall not be so poor much longer, if I can find a 
friend. I don't like to ask Mr. Errantdale, though he 
always speaks so kind to me I " and he sat musing for a 
few moments in silence, until a thought struck him sud- 
denly, and he said, " I'm sure I can borrow half-a-crown, 
to-morrow." 

"Who of, Jack?" inquired his mother. 
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" Of old Nanny," tmsnered Jack; "her that used to 
be BO veij hind to me, and allow me ■ penny in the 
ahilling when I ran alter the people, and sold apples 
and onmgeB for her, on 
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CHAPTER II. 

M WHICH WE GLiKCE AT THE NEW HOUSES, AND INTRO- 
OnCE THREE KOBE IltPOBTANT PEBeONAOES, NAUKLT, 
UR. A»D MBS. EBBANTDALE, AND THEIB SON ADQUSTUa 
FBEDERICE, SOLE HEIB TO A FIHE FOBTUKE. 



The large new houses, (nhicliliad sprung up before the 
cottages, blotted out almost every trace of the green fields, 
and swallowed within their latter gardens, the smaller 
ones of the poor laimdresses.) formed a strange contrast to 
the humble and old-fashioned dwellings of the poor. 
jSaeJb stood alone, in its lordly garden, separated from its 
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proud neighbour by a high wall, with stable and coach- 
house within its own grounds, as if disdaining to haye 
companionship with anything that was not a portion of 
itself. . The little houses were banded together in a row, 
in common brotherhood, as if they had a fellowship and 
a feeling with one another, and each needed its neigh- 
bour's support. The scene might not inaptly be com- 
pared to some old fortress of the feudal ages — ^walled 
and guarded with barbican and mote ; while the huts of 
the humble serfs stood clustering together without ; their 
doom being the first exposure to danger and the hardest 
labour. But here the comparison ends ; for they were 
fed and protected by the lords of the soil. 

A dirty narrow road now divided the row of cottages 
from the stables and garden walls of the larger houses ; 
and in this wall opened the doors by which all messages 
and goods were delivered, as if the fronts of the houses 
would have been defiled by admitting into their stately 
entrances, the honest people who supplied them with all 
the comforts and necessaries of life. At the back-doors 
of these large houses, butchers and bakers were ever 
pulling at the bell — ^baskets came filled with vdne — ^boys 
brought and fetched away newspapers — and carts were 
constantly calling and leaving all kinds of good things, 
which the poorer inhabitants did occasionally get a sight 
of, as they were handed in at the garden door; whilst 
they themselves went out and T&fiji^ VJMsvt \i5C^^ ^^s^- 

c ^ 
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chases, whenever they possessed the means, and re- 
turned with them folded up in their aprons, or snugly 
packed in their small wicker baskets. From the win- 
dows of these houses, lights frequently streamed out 
until long past midnight, while sounds of music and 
joyous voices gushed forth, followed by the rumbling of 
wheels and the tramping of horses, as guest after guest 
departed. In the humbler habitations, all was dark- 
ness and silence, unless towards the end of the week, 
when, through the chink of some shutter might be de- 
scried the solitary light of a poor laundress, who still 
laboured on at her washing or ironing, thrown back, per- 
chance, for the lack of her good old breezy drying- 
grounds. 

Here, then, were to be found, in one small neigh- 
bourhood, plenty and poverty — ^waste and want — stand- 
ing side by side, as if inviting inquiry into that mysterious 
problem of unequal distribution, which takes plaxje 
amongst the one great family of mankind. And yet 
(strange interposition of Providence !) neither content nor 
happiness obey the beck of wealth; but are almost 
equally distributed amongst the "poor and lowly of 
heart ; *' alighting, like the angels of old, amongst them 
unawares. Many a man would give up all his riches, 
could he purchase therewith that happy light-heartedness 
which causes the peasant to sing to himself over his 
labour, as if he claimed companionship with the blythe 
lark, that carols in the clear sky above \i\s \ie«A.. 
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Changes, however great, are not fraught with evil 
alone, no more than a tempest brings with it only de- 
struction; for when the thunder and the rain have 
passed away, the face of the earth looks greener and 
is more refreshed by the change. Thus, if poor Betty 
Hardy moiuned the loss of her garden and her drying- 
grounds, and the falling off in her washing; still, the 
new houses furnished her with fresh work ; and no one 
employed her more regularly as char-woman than Mrs. 
Errantdale, of "Dale House." 

The back, or garden door of Dale House, stood fjEice 
to face with that of Betty s, and opened very handily, 
whenever she was wanted, as the servant had only just 
to call, and the mistress's commands were soon obeyed, 
for Betty was a willing and a cheerful drudge. The mas- 
ter of Dale House was a homely, good, inoffensive man, 
one who had risen from a very humble origin, and, as 
some said, had at first no name at all, but was called 
Job, from his great poverty, and Job the errand-boy, 
through being properly installed into that situation by 
the wealthy coal-merchant who picked him up in the 
street, and employed him. For years, poor Job was the 
slave of the establishment, running about all day, and 
attending an evening school at night, until, at last, he so 
much pleased his master, both by his attention to business 
and to learning, that he rose to be the confidential clerk, 
and finally, by his good conduct, \fi «.^£MKt^'vcL^^\jsisss. 
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ness ; for his mastei; grew old, and found that without 
Job all would soon be at sixes and sevens ; which said 
numbers (we know not why) signify " all wrong." In the 
course of time, the Co, ceased, and Job Errant became 
the firm alone : you read his name on every coal- waggon 
he owned ; it met your eye on all his barges ; and where- 
ever there was room on the bright brass harness of his 
strong well-fed horses, there J. E. stared you in the face, 
as if you should see it, whether or not ; nay, the very coal- 
sacks told you that they belonged to Job Errant. As 
for carmen, there were no such men by the side of the 
Thames as Job's — ^no fan-tails so broad — ^no shovels 
so bright. They were the first who introduced white 
stockings amongst coal-heavers : it was a hobby of Job's, 
done, as he said, to show that his business could afibrd 
to pay for washing. His men looked upon a sack of 
coals as a mere plaything — as something they could take 
in one hand and just throw wherever they liked. And 
sometimes, when you saw the waggons laden, and the men 
standing round with a whole pound of fat meat, laid on 
the top of a half-quartern loaf, and saw the great bright 
dasp knives cutting off an ounce at eveiy mouthfiil, and 
beheld the large quart pewter pots of porter, which 
they nearly drained at a draught; you might almost 
fmcy that you heard them say, as they glanced from the 
pile of food to the sacks of coal, — " Do you see this, eh? 
why> when I've done, I could run a mile with any one of 
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you on my back ; I should scarcely feel you ; you're such 
bits of things on the back of a strong man like me." 
Bight proud was Job of his broad-shouldered men, and 
sleek, duck-backed horses. 

So for years he went on, accumulating money, almost 
fjBuster than he could count it, until at last he was looked 
upon as a great man in the city— where all things are 
rated according to their riches — and elected as Alderman 
of the ward in which he resided. Had not Job fallen in 
love there is no doubt but that he would one day or another 
have risen to the high rank of Lord Mayor of London. 
But this was not to be ; he was never very ambitious ; 
and what little ambition he had, love stepped in all of a 
sudden, and overthrew. 

The iact is. Job had been so busied in making money, 
that he had scarcely ever thought of matrimony — a coin 
which, when taken in exchange for bank and promissory 
notes, for life, requires to be carefully rung, tried, and 
examined. Not that Job ever contemplated living single 
all his life ; no ; he was of too social a habit for that. 
Still, he thought he should have more leisure on his 
hands to look out for a wife, when he had made his 
fortune, than he could spare whilst making it. 

Job was not a proud man, although there were but few 
in the city richer than himself; and those were the days 
when rich men thought it no disgrace to meet together 
for an hour or two, at some good old-iift&\:d»T\ft^\3N^w:v\.^*^ 
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an evening, to smoke their pipes and talk over the afibirs 
of the parish, and drink a social glass together, before 
they retired to their homes. Here he might be found 
every night, rich as a king, and happy as a peasant^ 
whilst his unassuming homely good nature, made every- 
body happy about him, from the fat waiter who served, 
and was allowed to laugh at eveiy old jest, to the well-to- 
do landlord himself, who, at these hours, left the manage 
ment of his business to others. 

It was at as merry a Christmas party as ever sat undsr 
the mistletoe, that Job first lost his heart, and with it, 
too soon, his peace of mind, for there he first met Miss 
Arabella Allshaw, a prim, good-looking, always-smiling, 
lady-like body, who never spoke without smiling, and 
always sat. with a smile upon her £Eice, ready for use. 
She was near upon forty (Job was much older); but what 
with abandoning caps, dressing her hair like a veiy 
young lady, and herself in accordance, she somehow man- 
aged (at a distance) to look aknost ten years younger 
than she really was. From the commencement of the 
evening, she made a " dead set at Job," sounded all her 
8^8 so soft, and looked so smilingly sweet, that he thought 
she was the pleasantest lady he had ever met with ; and 
she would have deceived a cunninger man than Job, for 
she had set her sharp bright eyes on his money. 

After a great many visits, and many, many apologues 
on her part, as to what the good company would think in 
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tii(9 old parlour at his absence, — and how much they 
would blame her, — and how she could never endure any 
husband of hers to sacrifice his comforts, but should 
always wish to see him the same as he was before mar- 
riage, and much more which she never intended — ^why, 
Job got married. 

All went on pretty middling for a few years ; for they 
had a son, who gave promise of living long, and inherit- 
his father*s fortune; business was given up, and the 
new house built ; and with the addition of Dale to his 
name, and ditto to his house (both suggested by his lady- 
Uke wife). Job now looked forward for many years of quiet 
domestic comfort, for he was a fine, hale, hearty man. 

Dale House was built after Mrs. Errantdale's own 
plan (for we must add the " dale," in deference to the 
lady) ; she selected her own architect ; and though there 
were several things Job objected to, yet she had such a 
kappy knack of "my love" and "my dearing" him, 
that she had it all her own way at last. It was the same 
with the furniture ; and when there was any very knotty 
point, difficult to get over, she had generally one or two 
lady-acquaintance at her elbow (for she constantly had 
company to dinner and supper) who were always ready 
to say as she said. Job was a quiet man, and his wife 
had reasons, "plentiful as black berries,'* which she 
would give by the hour together ; whilst what he had to 
say was to the point, and said in a few wotd&. ^\^ 
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what was the strangest matter of all, she seemed quite 
to agree with him ; and endeayoured to make it appear 
there was no difference in their opinion, but only in the 
way the thing should be done ; which she illustrated, by 
doing the very reverse of what he wished her. 

Mrs. Errantdale had a great contempt for poor people, 
and even had her garden wall built two feet higher than 
that of her neighbours, and coped with mortar and stuck 
full of broken glass bottles, which showed all sorts of 
sharp, angry edges; and if you could but fency your 
hand placed on the top, you felt as if you had cut your- 
self : not even a cat dare venture upon those garden 
walls. She had this done, as she said, " to prevent the 
many poor and vulgar people, who live in the little 
houses, from stealing the fruit, or overlooking our com- 
pany when they are exercising themselves in the garden; 
which you know, my dear,** she would add, turning to 
Job, " would be very tmpleasant.*' A great change was 
that dead and glass-covered wall, to the breezy and open 
meadows, which, a few years before, had fronted those 
little cottages. 

Her son, who was^ about the same age as Hardy Jack, 
following the example set by his mother, took also a great 
dislike to poor people ; and it was fine fun for him, while 
yet a child, to set his brute of a dog on every poor beg- 
gar who might dare to ring at the front garden gate, or 
set foot on the white stone steps, which led to the ma- 
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hogany-coloured door. His pleasure was especially en- 
hanced, if any poor mother chanced to have one or two 
of her ragged children with her, as they never failed to 
scream and run away, when the dog began to bark. As 
for his mother, her imvaiying answer was, " Go away, 
poor people ; I never relieve beggars who are so impu- 
dent as to knock at my front door." They could not get 
at the kitchen door, without first walking the whole 
length of the garden, and woe be to them if they had 
ventured there when "her company took exercise." 

Mrs. Errantdale had named her hopeful son Augustus 
Frederick, much against the wish of honest Job, who 
would fain have had him christened after himself; but 
then, as his wife argued, " You know, my dear, that * as 
poor as Job,* has quite become a proverb ; and you know 
our son is bom to inherit a splendid fortune. Besides, 
if he should ever marry a lady of title, or become a 
Member of Parliament, which are not impossibilities, 
think how his name would read in an annoimcement of 
some fashionable party; or when his speeches were 
reported in the daily papers : think of these things, my 
dear.' 

" My speeches never read a bit the worse because I 
was called Job, when they elected me Alderman of the 
Ward," answered the husband. 

But she had a thousand reasons to show the cause of 
this, which ended in her explaining the dx5fet^\iSife^— ^'^ 
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their son being bom a gentleman of fortune, and Job 
being, at the time he made his speech, only a rich trades- 
man. Thus, from the very beginning, she had things 
all her own way ; and Job, foimd out, when it was too 
late, that he had no longer a will of his own. 

She who, before her marriage, could never be happy 
unless her husband enjoyed his own comfortable habits, 
now grumbled if he went to dine once arweek with his 
old friends, at the Queen's Head, unless it chanced to be 
on the day when she received her own company ; then 
he might go and enjoy himself wherever he liked ; for 
there was something too homely and honest in his man- 
ners, to mingle with ladies who danced quadrilles, and 
murdered tunes on the piano, which had cost him one hun- 
dred and fifty guineas. On occasions like these, when 
he had no other source of amusement, he invariably be- 
took himself to the summer-house, where he smoked 
his pipe, and drank his cold brandy-and-water, and 
thought of the good old times when he was Alderman of 
the Ward, and spent an hour or two of an evening, in 
the quiet, dreamy old parlour of the Queen's Head : it 
was very singular, but on such occasions as these, none of 
Mrs. Errantdale's flEtshionable company ever by any 
chance went into the summer-house, but invariably exer- 
cised themselves at the upper end of the garden. All 
letters, parcels, newspapers, &c., were addressed to her- 
gelf— "Mrs. J. Errantdale, Dale House:'' the "ob" 
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she knocked out of her husband's name, as if the veiy 
letters had been infected, -with the plague. Nay, she 
became so refined, that she discharged a poor Cinderella, 
her dirty kitchen girl, who knew no better, for saying 
" cold wittab,*' declaring that ** she would have no 
domestic servant in her establishment guilty of such un- 
heard-of vulgarity.** Very high notions had taken posses- 
sion of this Mrs. Errantdale. Had she but had one single 
acquaintance in what is called the flEtshionable world, she 
would no doubt have taken a first-rate house in some 
West-end square, and for ever have abandoned everything 
low and vulgar; perhaps have provided for honest Job him- 
self, in some asylum ; but as she had not, she strove hard 
to raise a coterie of her own ; and to accomplish this, she 
fed them, flattered them, and often made them splendid 
presents. Thus, gentlemen with very small incomes 
met ladies there with no incomes at all, with whom they 
danced, sung, eat, and drank, and did the amiable, and 
found it come much cheaper than getting married and 
keeping up a separate esablishment. A few cheques 
on Job's banker, of course, paid for all. 

Augustus Frederick was, of course, the idol of all her 
visitors ; there never was such a boy ; so quick — ^spirited 
— so ready-witted. Had Mrs. Errantdale heard the 
interpretation of these words amongst themselves, she 
would have found "quick" to have signified saucy, for 
ward, impertinent ; " spirited," passionate, obstinate, 
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self-willed, head-strong; and "ready-witted," the moat 
iiupertiueiit, low, vulgar, little vagabond that ever was 
tolerated in decent society. But these complaints reached 
not her ears : nay, to soch a height had her pride arisen, 
that she almost thought it beneath her to ride in the 
little chariot with her husband, and very rarely con- 
deacended to do so, unless it tended to her own particu- 
lar pleasure in a visit to some public exhibition. 
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CHAPTER III. 



SHOWS HOW JACK HABOI FOCND UORE FRIENDS THAN 
ONK wao ASSISTED HIM TO COMMENCE IN BUSINESS. — 
AND HOW HE WA3 FTRHT ENABLES TO START HIS ONE 



Next day, Jack paid a visit to the poor woman idio sold 
apples, at the foot of Black&iars' Bridge ; and althoi^ 
he went for the sole purpose of aaUng her to lend him 
half-arorown, and, as he had said to hia mother, knew he 
should get it ; jet he had many misgivings on his way, 
and was a&aid that she would be more ready to answer 
"no" than "yes." 
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When he went up to her, she spoke to him as cheer- 
fully as ever, and said, " Well, Jack, what are you doing 
here ? I thought you had got a regular place ; have you 
left, or how?" 

Jack told her how his master was ill, and a good deal 
more than we have made made our readers acquainted 
with; namely, what they said to him at every shop 
where he went to apply for a situation. 

"I would have given you a good character, Jtick," 
said the old woman, ** if they had come to me. But lo ! 
who'd take the word of a poor apple woman, if she were 
ever so honest ! Never mind, Jack ; try to sell a few 
pennyworth's on the bridge." 

Jack did, running after many who never once turned 
to look at him ; while others, who caught a glance at his 
good-natured face, and had, perhaps, children of their 
own, bought "the lot," as he called them, and sent him 
off empty-handed to Nanny, who soon supplied him with 
more. 

At noon, he fetched her dinner, had a penny loaf and 
a pennyworth of cheese allowed for his own, and a good 
good drink out of the waterman's pail, on the coach 
stand ; and felt as contented as if he had dined off roast 
beef and plum pudding; indeed, we have our doubts 
whether Jack ever tasted of the last named luxury, 
excepting one Christmas day, when he and his mother 
had a pennyworth between them, from a cook's shop in 
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the Borough ; which sUce contained just three raisins 
and four large lumps of suet, beside flour and treacle. 

After Jack had dined, he told Nanny all about his 
mother's barrow and basket, and said, if he had but two 
or three shillings to set up with, he knew he should 
soon do well, and be able to keep his mother without 
working; that he was sure many of his master's old 
customers would deal with him ; and that when he got 
better, he should go further off, into some other neigh- 
bourhood. 

"You speak like a honest lad, as you are. Jack," 
answered Nanny ; " and I like you for being so thoughtful 
about your old master ; and if it had not been that I 
had paid my quarter's rent on Monday, I would have 
lent you five shillings myself, for a month, that I would." 
Hardy Jack thanked her kindly, and said no more 
about the matter, but went off with another handful of 
apples, crying out, " Only a penny a lot,'* until, in the 
course of the day, he had sold nearly three shillings 
worth. Nanny never once alluded to the subject of 
Jack's beginning for himself, until she had paid him the 
three-pence he had fairly earned, helped her up with her 
basket on her head, and placed the tressel under her 
arm, when, just as he had bid her good bye, and was 
turning to go home, she said, " Stop, Jack ; although I 
have no money to lend you at this time, perhaps I may 
have that which will do as well ; bring your barrow and 
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basket, and meet me to-morrow morning, at six o'clock, 
in the Borough Market, and 111 talk to Mr. Rose, the 
gardener, about you; he has often trusted me, when IVe 
run short. Now, be sure and be there ! " 
. There was no fear of that. Jack almost flew home. 
He had scarcely time to swallow his tea, before he had 
the barrow out, and was busy with a candle, greasing the 
axle, to make it run easier. He looked but a little fel- 
low behind that big barrow and basket ; but he had the 
heart of a man. That night, he would treat his dear 
old mother with half-a-pint of fourpenny ale, and drink 
success to his new imdertaking ; and cutting up an old 
hat, which had been her husband's, made Jack two new 
socks for his boots, for they let in the wet. 

" If I have but good luck,'' said Jack, " I may some 
day or another have a donkey and cart, like Mr. Eandall; 
then 111 take you out into the country, for a ride ; that 
I will, mother!'* 

Jack said his prayers, went to bed, and was in the 
Borough Market next morning, long before St. George's 
clock had struck six : he wheeled his heayy barrow close 
up to Mr. Hose's shop, who, with his little daughter, had 
an hour before arrived from Sydenham. 

"Who do you come firom, my little man?" said Mr. 
Rose, the great market gardener. 

Jack was about to stammer forth some answer, when, 
fortunately, Nanny came up, and calling Mr. Hose aside, 
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had some conversation with' him. His little daughter 
OYerheard all that was said, and looking from time to 
time at Jack, she exclaimed, "Oh! let him have a basket- 
ful, father ; I'm sure he's honest ; and his mother will 
be so glad!" 

** Well, puss," replied the father, smilling at his little 
rosy-cheeked daughter, as he spoke, who sat with her 
cloak collar pulled up to her ears, and her little bright 
eyes shining like black beads from imder her white straw 
bonnet ; " well, puss, he shall have as many as he can 
wheel away, since you inten^ede, although Nanny's word 
would be good for a cart-load, if she needed them." 

There needed no more words to the bargain; Jfick 
was to have one day's credit, and pay for what he had 
sold on the next ; thus, if he had much stock left, it 
was to be measured over again, and allowed for. Mr. 
Rose found two or three partitions for Jack's basket, and 
Nanny selected him a small stock of peas, apples, plums, 
and onions, for the first day, at prime cost: he had a 
shilling's worth of each. 

Dear reader, fain would I describe the state of Hardy 
Jack's feelings, if I could, on this memorable morning ; 
but they are indescribable. Couldst thou but have met 
him, with the early autumn sunshine streaming full in his 
face, as he wheeled his heavy load up the Borough, and 
past St. George's church, thou wouldst have half envied 
that happy-looking face. What! though the perspira- 
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tion streamed from his forehead like that of a twenty- 
stone man's hard at work in a harvest field, Jack felt it 
not; or if he did, wiped it away with the eufiT of his 
little jacket, and wheeled on again towards home, for he 
was ready to burst, so that he could not call out, ** Here, 
mother, come and look ; do but see ! " as soon as he got 
outside the market. Nay, although it was so early in 
the morning, he could not help calling out ^* A penny a 
lot ! *' every time he rested ; and several men who were 
going to work were his customers, long before he reached 
home, to breakfast. Jack had never before felt so happy 
in his life ; for there was a new feeling mingled with his 
delight: he was now his own master: all the profit 
would belong to him and his mother : he felt himself aa 
great a man as if he had opened a shop in Eegent Street, 
rented at five hundred pounds a-yeax. He had no doubt 
of success; he felt confident that by night his stock 
would bring him in eighteen-pence, clear; which would 
be more money than he had ever earned in a week be- 
fore. He could have thrown his cap up, and huzzaed, 
when he came to the Elephant and Castle, and found he 
had already taken sixpence ; he would, indeed ! he was 
so happy ; only he felt ashamed of doing so. 

His mother was waiting for him, at the door ; she had 
been to the comer twice, and with her hand on her fore- 
head, to shade off the sunshine, had looked across the 
common. BreakfiBust was ready — coffee— yes, coffee ! she 
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thought milk would be so cold, so had laid out n penny- 
fiurthing for an ounce ; and dear old, extravagant crea- 
ture, had actually put the half of it in the pot: <'He 
shall have a good cup, for once,*' said Betty. Nay, she 
had gone so fieu- as to lay out the last penny she had in 
the world, and had bought a pennyworth o^ butter, and, 
last " scene of all," had really made toast — there were 
two rounds of it before the fire ; for, be it known, that 
Jack's usual breakfast was a halfpenny worth of milk, 
with as much water as he liked added, and as much milk 
taken out as did for his mother's breakfast 

When he wheeled up to the door, his first exclamation 
was, " Mother, mother ! come and look ! sha'nt I soon 
get rich now?" 

She did look, and astonished enough she was. 

" Why, my dear Jack,** she said, " there is enough to 
open a shop, with a few potatoes ! who ever has trusted 
you with so much?" 

** Nanny and Mr. Eose, the great market gardener, that 
lives at Sydenham," answered Jack ; *' and I might hav^ 
had more, if my basket would have held it : and more 
than that, mother, I can have what I like, every day !" 

"May God Almighty bless and reward them both, 
and all who belong to them ! " was the pious exclamation 
of Betty ; and as she spoke, the comer of her apron was 
uplifted to her eyes, for two big tears had started out, 
before she was aware of them, — they were tears of joy 
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and gratitude; and if ever such things do come from 
the heart, they did. 

We shall pass over the breakfast — say nothing of the 
nice sheep's heart Jack went out and purchased for 
his mother's dinner, or of the veal stuffing she made to 
it ; and of the half saved against Jack came home. One 
thing, however, we must mention ; Job Errantdale was 
standing at his garden door just as Jack was about to 
start; and when Betty, whose heart was full, had told 
him all about her son, and how he was beginning busi- 
ness for himself, Job laid out a shilling, there and then, 
though he had to say to the servant who brought a bas- 
ket for the articles he purchased, " Keep these for yourself, 
Mary ; for if your mistress were to see them, and know 
where they were bought, she would never fancy them : she 
might, perhaps, if they had cost three times as much." 

A rare day was this, for Jack ; he went up one street, 
and down another, lightening his load at every turning 
he made; for no sooner was his voice heard, than the 
good housewives said, "Why, that's our little Jack!" 
Then he had ix) tell them all about his master, and his 
illness ; and they listened to him, for poor people have 
some sympathy with each other; and one said, if he 
came next day, she should like a few turnips; and 
another, with a large family, was out of potatoes, also 
suggesting, that if he left such things at home, with his 
mother, as they would be too heavy for him to wheel 
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about, liow easy it would be for them to send one of the 
children to Betty's ; it was not so far. God bless them ! 
They all encouraged and assisted him, and were so kind, 
that more than once during the day Jack turned away 
his head and had a good cry; he could not help it; 
especially while one poor woman, the mother of five 
children, minded his barrow, whilst he went into her 
house and had a basin of broth. Jack, however, gave 
the children a plum a-piece ; and that poor woman, like 
many others, from that day never dealt with anybody in 
the greengrocery line but Jack. 

But we have no need to follow his footsteps all day ; 
tired he was, poor little fellow, when he got home ; but 
he had sold all his stock and realized a clear profit of two 
shillings. Oh ! could you but have seen him wheel up his 
barrow to his mother s door, and beheld the happy ex- 
pression of his countenance as he laid the money on 
the table for his mother to count, it would indeed have 
been a picture. Then to have seen him at his tea, eat* 
ing the cold sheep's heart, and pressing his mother again 
to partake of it at every mouthful he ate, oh! you 
would have loved Jack, and wished him well, wherever 
he might go. 

Neither did their happiness end here ; for honest Job 
Errantdale — ^who found more peace in the summer- 
house, with his pipe for a companion, than he did in the 
society of his wife — stepped out at \>cife>RW^ \^«^ <5>^\isa. 
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garden, just as Jack had finished his sumptuouB tea, and 
inquired of Betty how her son had succeeded in his 
new business during the course of the day. Bet^, of 
course, told him everything, even down to what Jack's cus- 
tomers had said to him about keeping a few potatoes, 
greens, turnips, &c., at home ; which she said they should 
do, as soon as her son got a little more up in the world. 
Job listened to her attentiTely; and when he heard 
that Jack had actually cleared two shillings that day, he 
took a longer pull at his pipe, and, after emitting the 
smoke slowly through his lips, said, " I have no doubt, 
but that, some day or another, he will be the master of 
a first-rate greengrocery and fruiterer's shop in 
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"Do yon really think so, Sir?" said Betty, looking 
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with a proud eye on Jack, who had gone to the pump to 
wash his face and hands. 

"I do think so, Mrs. Hardy," answered Job; "and 
if my son was like yours, I wouldn*t mind giving the 
first poor man I met a thousand pounds to-morrow. 
Jack reminds me of what I myself was fifty years ago : 
he needs but little help. Ma'am ; if he did, he should 
have it. I have thought a great deal about you both, to- 
day, and have had a long talk with an old neighbour, who 
has known you much longer than I have. Your son is 
too little to wheel such heavy loads about, as he has 
done to-day ; they will make him an old man before he 
is a young one ; and (pardon the freedom I have taken. 
Ma'am) I have ordered my man John to look out for a 
donkey and a cart ; both of which I shall make a present 
of to Jack. The donkey can stand in my stable for a few 
months ; it will not only be handy, but save expense." 

Betty curtsied low, and tried to thank him ; but it was 
only with tears, for her tongue could find no utterance ; 
nor did Job require any. 

" He will need a little capital,'* continued the worthy 
coal merchant. " Few know better than myself how far 
small help may be made to extend with those who are 
honest and industrious. I shall lend him five poimds, 
to be paid back in instalments of one poimd a year, on 
the day before Christmas ; the repayment to commence 
next year, remember ! not this. Should he be >ss&st.> 
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tunate, or anything, happen, I shall never consider it aa 
a debt ; should he be successful, and need further help, 
in me he will find a friend to consult with. I feel a 
great uiterest in him ; for I needed a fiiend almost more 
than he does, when I was his age." 

So saying, Mr. Errantdale had placed the five-pound 
note in Betty's hand and closed the garden door, almost 
before the worthy widow knew that he was gone. 

"What's the matter, mother?" inquired Jack, drying 
his handsome face on a very coarse towel as he approached 
her ; " be an't been finding fault with what he bought 
this morning, has he?" 

"Oh, dear no!" stammered Betty; "I don't know 
what he has been doing, Jack ; he has lent you a five- 
pound note! But come inside, my son; for if any 
house-breakers were about, and knew that we possessed 
so large a sum, we might be robbed and murdered before 
morning." 

Such great and unexpected kindness half turned poor 
Betty's brain ; she scarcely knew what she said or did. 
With Jack, howev^, it was very different; for, after the 
first outburst of joy, he became thoughtful and sil^it. 

" I win pay him back two pounds t&a shillings a-year," 
said Jack ; " and in three years the donkey and cart will 
be my own, and I shall have paid him back the five 
pounds beside. BEe has often told me, that when I got 
bigger, he would get me a place. I wonder I never 
thought of it before; but it is all for tU^ b^st, moUx^r^'* 
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Jack took up the candle, and rubbed the palms of his 
hands with the tallow, for they were dreadfully blistered, 
through wheeling the heavy barrow for so many hours. 
A few more such days would completely have worn out 
the fine little fellow. Poor Betty talked a great deal of 
good-hearted nonsense— repeated aU she had heard 
about Savings' Banks and interest upon money — ^then 
turned to what she had gathered in the newspapers 
(generally a week old), which were lent to her, now and 
then, from the house where she had her half-pint of 
beer daily; and she recalled so many robberies, which 
she had culled from the police reports, that even Jack, 
who was as courageous as a little lion, began, for the 
first time in his life, to think it dangerous to go to bed 
in a house where there was so large a sum of money as 
five poimds. 

" I will place it under my pillow," said Betty ; " then, 
if thieves should come, they can't take it away very well, 
without wakening me; though I have read of things 
like that being done." 

" I will tell Nanny and Mr. Rose all about it to-mor- 
row," said Jack ; " and they will know what I had better 
do with so much money. I wish it had only been a 
sovereign : what with scales and weights and a few mea- 
sures, and such like, I could have laid it all out." 

So they set up and chatted, imtil it became very 
late for them to be out of bed, and they wondered 
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what time it vran ; and Jack went next door but one to 
ask, for there was only one clock to the whole twelve 
houses. And Jaek talked about bujii^ his motlier a 
dock, when he had paid Mr. Emtntdale, and also the 
low price he had seen a second-hand set of real ma- 
h<^auy drawers marked at ; and began to wonder wht^ 
ft tvarming-pan would cost, for he had often heard his 
mother wish she had one to warm her bed in a cold 
winter's night. Indeed, they talked so much and so 
long, and Jack saw such glorious visions of wealth and 
happiness in the distance, that had it been in the 
market, or on any fer distant day likely to he sold, there 
is hardly a doubt but that he would have enterttuned 
serious thoughts of becoming the purchaser of 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A CONSULTATIOK BETW£BIJ HH. AND HBS. EBBANTDAUS 
ABOUT SENDINa AUGHBTnS TO AH ACADEUY — TOOKTHEB 

WITH THE OPINION OF THE LACy's FEIKNDS ALSO 

SHOWING HOW HE AT LAST WENT — AND WHAT HE 
I.EABNT WIIHODT BEINO lAUGHT, 

" I HATE long thought, my dear, that it is high time 
Augustus went to some school, if you intend him to leam 
anything at all," said Job to his wife, one day after 
dinner. 
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"I don't think he would like it," answered Mrs. 
Errantdale ; ''hesides, I am afraid he wotdd have to mix 
in the society of low and vulgar boys." 

"As to liking it," said Job, "if you only study what 
he likes, why play and mischief will wholly occupy his 
time. As to mingling with vulgar boys, I think he 
would be puzzled to find any worse than those I have 
seen him amongst on the common." 

" So you may think ! " said his wife, nodding her head 
very contemptuously. " But you must remember, that 
these very boys pay him great deference, and never con- 
sider themselves as his equal. At school it wotdd be 
very different; for one boy or another would consider 
himself his equal, if not his superior." 

"And very proper, too,'* replied Job; "he would 
soon learn to know himself. Do you think the poor 
fellows he mingles amongst now fit companions, who 
only call him 'Master Errantdale,' and the * young 
gentleman,' feeding up his vanity, whilst he feeds them 
out of the extravagant pocket-money you too often give 
him? What respectable companion has he ever had 
whom he has not quarrelled with and insulted, before 
the end of a week ? None ! One he set his dog on ; 
another he pursued into the ditch ; a third he cut with 
his spade in the garden ; and even little William, the 
quietest child I ever met with, he pelted with pebbles 
until his back was black and blue. The consequence 
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has been, that their parents never allow any of them to 
come near him/' 

"You only see his faults," retorted the lady, "and 
make no allowance for his being more spirited than the 
generality of boys. Is he not admired by every one who 
visits at Dale House, for his quickness, and spirit, and 
becoming pride ? I suppose you would like to see him 
sit by the fire all day, with a book in his hand, instead 
of riding out for exercise on his pony I Beside, what is 
the use of stuffing his head with learning? he is never 
likely to become either a schoolmaster or a clerk. 
Neither do I see what a young gentleman, bom to a 
fortime, has need to know more than how to read and 
write, and that I intend to teach him myseK: indeed, 
he can read now very well, considering his age." 

The conversation was here interrupted by a tremen- 
dous kicking at the front door, accompanied by the cry of 
"Ma'! maM" and then a loud "Oh! oh! oh!" which 
told that Master Augustus was again in trouble. Mrs. 
Errantdale just arrived in time enough to see a fine, 
good-looking little fellow, about her son's age, laying 
on Augustus with the whip he had taken from him. 
Job also had hurried to the door. The lady's first 
exclamation was anything but lady-like; she was for 
tearing him to bits, and we know not what beside ; the 
servant was despatched with all speed for a policeman ; 
and the boy, who had thrown down the whip, stood his 
ground manfully. 
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" What has he done to you," inquired Job, " to cause 
you to take his whip from him, and beat him in this 
manner?" 

" He struck me over the face with it, as I was pass- 
ing by," s£dd the boy, and pointed to the mark on his 
cheek. 

" I saw him do it," said a red-faced old gentleman ; 
" I was behind the boy, who neither spoke nor looked at 
your son unta he had struck him : he has served him 
right. Had he been one of my own boys, I would have 
given him twice the whipping he has received." 

" He daren't have come in, Ma', if T had had Tiger 
with me ! " blubbered the young coward. 

" I fear you have been very naughty, Augustus," said 
his mother, taking him by the hand, and leading him 
into the parlour ; for she knew the red-faced gentleman 
who interfered in the quarrel was one of the richest 
men in the neighbourhood, and that it was no use her 
arguing with him. Had it been a poor man who had 
dared to speak against her son, he would have been 
threatened with an action. As for a policeman, there 
was not one in the neighbourhood who would come 
at Mrs. Errantdale's summons; they had been sent 
for too often, and, as the inspector had told her to her 
fece, " If his men were to be sent for every time her 
son got into trouble, one had better take up his station 
in the house at once, as it would save a great deal of 
rumuDg about*' 
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The servaat, of course, went round the comer, out of 
sight, where she met another servant, who was just sent 
on an errand, and they both had a long gossip together, 
when she returned, and said she '* couldn't find a police- 
man anywhere." 

Job read his son and heir a good lecture, whilst 
his wife was busy in rubbing his arm, which bore the 
mark of a good red wheal, and showed for once that 
the young gentleman had met with his match. The 
abuse which Job received "for standing by," as Mrs. 
Errantdale said, " and not taking his son's part," showed 
that he was worthily named after the patient patriarch 
of old; for as the storm began to increase, he com- 
menced a retreat, and found peace and his pipe in the 
summer-house. 

That evening Mrs. Errantdale had a few of her select 
friends to tea, to whom she, of course, narrated all that 
had befallen her darling Augustus ; adding, that she had 
no doubt but that the boy had said something to offend 
him some time or another, and they all knew that he 
was very spirited. They also, of course, had no doubt 
but such had been the case, and the young gentleman, 
when interrogated, of course told a falsehood, and said 
the boy had called him very wicked names. One thing, 
however, sprang out of this incident, and that was, the 
unanimous decision of the lady's friends, that if he went 
occasionally to some first-rate academy^ '^Vvet^Xy^^^avSS^ 
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only meet with young gentlemen like himself, it could 
do him no harm. Then one of the ladies knew an 
academy — so respectable, and so well conducted — ^where 
so-and-so's sons went, and such-a-one, whose parents 
kept their carriage. Another also recalled the name of 
a third party, who quite lived in style, and were inde- 
pendent ; and so many names came up, and such high 
connections were shadowed forth, that Mrs. Errantdale 
at last felt convinced that, by sending her son to so 
fashionable an academy, she should be introducing him 
to just such society as she " delighted to honour." 

One of the ladies, rather more keen-sighted than the 
rest of the company, began to regret that they had gone 
so fSar, and commenced a long oration about a private 
tutor ; but it was too late ; the mischief was done ; the 
number of servants — ^the houses — ^the carriages that 
some of the parents kept whose sons were at this 
academy — the large houses they dwelt in — and the 
beautiful gardens they owned, had opened such visions 
of visits and fashionable acquaintance which Mrs. Errant- 
dale was sure to make, that the lady resolved he should 
go there the very next day, 

" We have done wrong," said the lady who, when it 
was too late, had suggested, upon second thoughts, a 
private tutor would be the best ; " depend upon it she 
will, one way or other, contrive to make acquaintance 
amongst some of these young gentlemen, and then 
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with their parents, and we shall have to make room 
for them." 

"You talk nonsense — there is no fear of that," an- 
swered her companion, as they walked homewards toge- 
ther; " such a deceitful and malignant little wretch will 
never be tolerated in the society of people who are inde- 
pendent enough to speak what they think; and as to 
the academy, depend upon it, he will not be there a 
week before he is either beaten by the master or some 
of the scholars, and then shell take him away, and 
require more of our sympathy than ever. I*m sure we 
ought to be paid for attending her parties, and enduring 
all we do from that little monster : I very often feel as 
if I could hardly keep my hands off him. Fortune, 
indeed ! I wish she would send him to sea ; the house 
would be tolerable then ! " 

Such were the real sentiments of several of the para- 
sites who loved the good things Mrs. Errantdale pro- 
Tided for her company much better than they did eidier 
herself or her son ; but they (good, innocent souls !) 
never once dreamt that they had contributed to make 
the boy what he was — that when years younger, if he 
wanted a brooch, comb, necklace, or bracelet, such 
things were at once unloosed for him to play with them, 
for he was such a little " duck," they could refuse him 
nothing ; and his mother was so fond and foolish, that if 
he broke them, she was sure either to get tkevfiL^^^^sx^^ 
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or replace them. Indeed, the hest thing a poor gentle- 
man could do with a very bad watch, was to intrust it in 
the little darling's hand, and allow him either to throw 
it in the fire or on the fender, pick it up, and when 
asked what time it was a few days after, just say, *' The 
little duck has silenced my repeater until I get another," 
and the loss was sure to be supplied by a new one, pre- 
sented as a token of respect by Mrs. Errantdale herself. 
Eumour did say, that more than one yoimg lady had 
put on a very tender silk dress, and by romping with 
Master Augustus, and allowing him to get fast hold and 
dragging themselves suddenly away, and making thereby 
a good big rent, they had been enabled to possess them- 
selves of new ones without a farthing expense; *'for 
whoever would have thought the dear cherub possessed 
such strength ! " Mrs. Errantdale was as sharp-sighted 
as a hawk in all matters where her son stood not in the 
way, but wherever his presence interfered she became 
as blind as a worm. Had it been affection only, it 
might have come imder the head of an " amiable weak- 
ness;'* but when she encouraged the boy in doing 
wrong solely to annoy her honest husband, it became 
but little better than downright wickedness. 

Arrangements were soon entered into with the master 
of an academy near Olapham, and to this pleasantly- 
situated seat of learning Master Augustus was sent. 
The proprietor had no difficulty in discovering from the 
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conversation of the mother, that her son was a spoilt 
child, and he very wisely proposed that he should be- 
come a boarder for at least a year, and during that period 
only be allowed to visit home once. But this she would 
not listen to ; he must come home every day ; she could 
not live without him. He could ride there in the morn- 
ing, John could accompany him and bring the pony 
back, and come again for him when the school was over 
in the afternoon : she could not think of trusting him 
alone. 

So to school he went, and for two whole days he con- 
ducted himself very well, although he made up for it 
at night, when he got home — ^broke a lot of flower-pots 
in the garden, jumped on a large tin flsh-kettle, and 
kicked John's shins, by the way of practice. 

On the third morning at school he broke loose ; for 
whilst a kind-hearted little fellow was writing a part of 
his copy for him, Augustus could not withstand the 
temptation of emptying the inkstand down his neck; 
but this he got over tolerably, by declaring ''that he was 
only holding it up to see if there was any ink in it ; " 
he was admonished to be more careful for the future, 
and the matter would have ended there had not two or 
three boys witnessed the whole transaction. 

His next act was one of deliberate revenge. He had 
grossly insulted another boy by whose side he sat, and 
whilst they were out in the play-^\s2CL<i^^\sssigpc"«^^ 

¥ % 
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lad challenged Augustus to fight> and went so fiar as to 
strike him; but Master Errantdale had no reUsh for 
such a matter, so bore the blow, and muttered what he 
had to say to himself, retiring amid the hisses of at least 
a score of his school-fellows. During the afternoon, as 
one of the ushers came roimd to see how he was getting 
on with his ivriting, he said, " If you please. Sir, some- 
body's taken my penknife : it was on the desk just 
now." 

" I saw him put it into Master Harrison's pocket just 
as you were coming up, Sir," said a fine, dark- eyed lad, 
who sat opposite. 

Harrison was the boy who had challenged him to 
fight : he put his hand into his pocket and pulled out 
the knife, the haft of which was of tortoise-shell, with 
" Augustus Frederick Errantdale " engraved on a small 
strip of silver. Another boy had also witnessed the act, 
for since the afiair with the ink they had kept a sharp 
look-out on him. 

Master Harrison had two brothers in the school : one 
of them was nearly seventeen, a fine, gentlemanly-look- 
ing young man, who was just finishing his education, 
previous to going out to look after his £a,ther*s estates in 
India. As soon as he had heard what had happened he 
stepped forward, with flushed face and frowning brow, 
and, addressing the master, said, '* Sir, if that boy is not 
instantly turned out of the school " (pointing to Augustus 
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as he spoke ) '* I shall immediately return home with 
hoth my brothers." 

There was scarcely any need for an investigation to 
take place, both the young gentlemen who saw Augustus 
place the knife in Harrison's pocket were youths of 
excellent character, and came of good fiEunilies ; neither 
had they ever been detected in a falsehood. The quarrel 
in the yard was explained, the cause which led to it, and 
a score of other complaints which had never yet reached 
the master's ears ; all of which proved that such a base 
little rascal as Master Errantdale had never before been 
discovered within the precincts of Alfred House Aca- 
demy. So he was turned out of school, there and then, 
amid the hissings and hootingB of all his school-fellows, 
after being well reprimanded by the school-master. 

After he had gone, the master addressed the scholars 
at some length, and that, too, in such plain and sensible, 
heart-searching language, that more than one young 
gentleman, who had been indulged too much by his 
parents, shed tears, as he shadowed forth the end of the 
career of so wicked a boy as Augustus Errantdale. When 
he had finished his excellent and somewhat lengthy 
address, he dismissed the school for the day, wishing 
what he had said to settle down upon their minds, undis- 
turbed by other thoughts. 

Meantime Master Errantdale had set out on his way 
homeward, his thoughts, we are ^wtrj \ft ^k^^ ^<^^» 'sr* 
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much occupied with the heiuousuess and baseness of 
his offence, as the wish to be revenged upon those who 
had discovered his guilt. It was nearly an hour too 
early for either John or the pony, and whilst he was 
thinking what fjalsehood he should tell his mother, he all 
at once remembered that he had left his dog fastened up 
in an out-house near the school-yard ; so he hurried off 
back to release it. 

Scarcely had he got outside the garden gate, with the 
dog bounding and barking by his side, when the school 
broke loose, and he was again assailed with a loud volley 
of groans and hisses. Unable any longer to contain him- 
self, and seeing a stone-heap at hand, he began, single- 
handed, to pelt the whole school, whilst his dog kept 
running to and fro, and barking all the while, but par 
taking somewhat, perhaps, of his master's character, or 
being intimidated by numbers, was afraid to bite. For- 
tunately, one of the ushers chanced to come before the 
aSair became serious, or there is no knowing what might 
have happened, for he was assailed by those who had no 
respect for his fortune ; but the chief thing in his favour 
was his happening to be so near the school. Had he 
been overtaken further off, we fear the master's injunc- 
tion, " never to molest him, but leave his own conscience 
to become his accuser," would have met with but little 
respect. The usher waited until John came up with the 
ponj, and the worthy coachman was just in time to take 
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the note with him which the master of the academy was 
about to despatch to Mib. Eirantdale, of Dale House, hj 
another messei^r. Thus far Master Aagoatus Frede- 
rick Ernmtdale got oat of an afikir which, had the knife 
been a pnise, and he a few years older, and the evidence 
as clearly proved as it was against him, he would have 
been tntnaported, had he been tried before a jiuy at the 
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DESCBIBEB THE QOOD PBOaSESB JAOK EASDY MADE IN 
HIS NEW BUBIHEaS. — HIS qnABBEI. WITH AUODBTUB 
ERRAini>ALE — ^ALSO JOB'S INTEKFERENCE — TOGETHER 
WITH AN ACCOCNT OF THE PLEAaANT TRIPS JACK TOOK 
INTO THE COUNTRY WITH HIS UOTEER AND THE 
DONKEY. 

True to his promiee, the honest coal merchant pre- 
sented Jack with a donkey and cart, which his man John 
had picked up tt bai;gain, as the fonner proprietor, a 
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most respectable Tender of cats' meat on a large scale, 
had bought the good will of a sausage-shop; in which 
line he had commenced business, though we are sorry to 
saj he did not in the end succeed, his neighbours having 
a dread of young kittens, of which he kept a large 
family. Further, Jack had deposited the remainder of 
his five pounds in the hands of Mr. Eose, the market- 
gardener: he had made an offer to Nanny, the old 
apple-woman, to become his banker, and it was by her 
desire that Mr. Eose was selected, who, fortunately, was 
.a kind-hearted, good-natured, and strictly honest man. 

And who now so proud and happy as Hardy Jack ? 
It would have gladdened your heart could you but have 
seen him driving his little cart to market of a morning 
— to have seen the smile that mantled his handsome 
fiaxxe — the way in which he stood — and the style in which 
he drove along; for there was not a better trotter on the 
Surrey side of the Thames than Jack's donkey; he 
could have sold it for more than double it cost. Jack 
handled the reins like a thorough-bred coachman ; and 
he had a way of standing up in his cart when his 
donkey went off at full speed, that would hardly have 
disgraced Ducrow; a clumsy driver would have been 
pitched out head over heels on the donkey's back, but 
Jack rode his cart as an experienced sailor does his ship 
in a strong gale of wind ; there was really a grace in the 
way in which he balanced himself. Then he y(<^\^^ ^^3^^ 
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out to huge porter-drinking draymen, and great round- 
shouldered waggoners, to pull on one side, or get out of 
the way ; and they used to laugh good humouredly, and 
beg of Jack not to turn them over nor carry a wheel off; 
and Jack promised them he would not, unconscious, poor 
fellow, that his little cart, compared to their heavy vehi- 
cles, stood about the same chance of breaking them as a 
fly does a plate-glass window by butting full against it. 

Then to see him return home with his cart heavy 
laden ! A proud little man was Jack, as he strutted by 
its side, and felt that he was sole master of all that 
property — of all those round baskets packed* up so 
snugly in the body of the cart, and filled with every 
good thing poor people needed in his line, and covered 
over with great bunches of greens, turnips, carrots, and 
celery ! A proud fellow was Jack, as he looked up at his 
load, or bade good morning to about every sixth person 
he met, for almost everybody knew Jack. Then his 
mother had her regular customers at home, for Job had 
interceded with several of his neighbours, and obtained 
him a great many good customers. He had also a real 
friend in the market-gardener's little daughter : the best 
of everything must be saved for Jack, for as she said, 
*' He was so little to be in business for himself, and so 
kind to his mother, that he ought to be served better 
and cheaper than anybody.** And when Jack came to 
iziarket, Mr. Bose used to smile and say, " Thou must 
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go to thj litde sweetheart, Jack, and see what she's got 
stowed away for thee ; for there's a basket or two nobody 
else must touch." Jack did so, and very amusing it was 
to hear these two little people driving a bargain, and 
how, when he could get nothing taken off, Jack closed 
on condition of a handful of parsley and pot-herbs being 
thrown in. So Jack worked on through the cold winter, 
out in rain, hail, snow, or frost, and thinking more of his 
donkey than he did of himself, when the days were 
unusually bleak and bitter ; for Jack, as the saying is, 
'* was hard as nails ; " and when his hands were numbed 
he would beat his arms across until they fiGdrly glowed 
again, and jump up and down on his little feet with 
a spring that would have done honour to a tight-rope 
dancer. 

What various scenes Jack witnessed during the pro- 
gress of his rounds with his little cart ! for under the 
same roof comfort and want were often sheltered. 

Jack showed his choicest apples, and finest pears and 
plums to the first-floor lodger, his earliest sample of 
peas, and first sieve of new potatoes, for nothing was 
too good for them nor their children, who used to rush 
down, at the first sound of Jack's voice, with their long 
plaited hair flying like kites' taib behind, and the 
bunches of blue or pink ribbon (if by chance untied) 
streaming out like so many pinions in the draught of 
the passage. And the little Misses^ as tk<^^ ^i^sg^^ 
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ma' to buy this and that, kept crossing, first one little 
foot, then the other, and dirting the rather-too-large 
fringes of their not-over-too-clean trousers, and telling 
you, as plain as they could without speaking, that they 
received lessons in dancing. 

When they were served aud gone, and not till then, 
Jack would venture to ring the second-floor belJ, and 
down would trip some neatly-dressed woman — ^not with 
so many flowers in her cap^ nor such a parrot-pattern 
apron on as first-floor ; but still, one who never went out 
without wearing a veil, nor brought such "twopenny 
errands " home herself as bundles of wood, and half- 
quartern loafs ; who considered the poor woman and her 
children in the attics "dirt" compared to her; and 
although she nodded to, and was very proud to exchange 
a few words with " first-floor," still, spoke of them to 
her friends as "proud, stuck-up nobodys." She never 
bought fruit and vegetables when they first came in, but 
waited imtil they were a little more reasonable "First- 
floor" had generally peas and new potatoes about a fort- 
night or three weeks before " second-floor. " " First-floor " 
occasionally had a party — music, dancing, and singing ; 
hired a landau, or a roomy gig sometimes, in summer, and 
went off in grand style ; " second-floor *' never, by any 
chance, putting her head out of the window to look, but 
peeping from behind the curtain until the carriage was 
gone, and then perhaps saying to some friend who was with 
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her, •* Did you ever see such a fright of a bonnet ?'* She 
had a friend now and then to tea, and her husband very 
often took her to Greenwich on a Sunday, in summer ; 
and if there was a new play at any of the large theatres 
they generally went once into the pit. " First-floor," when 
they did go, went into the boxes. 

When " second-floor " had retired. Jack gave a long, 
loud single knock, and if that was not answered, perhaps 
shouted up the stair-case for Mrs. Puilch, or whatever 
her name might be — " Hey, hey, 1*11 be down directly, 
Jack, as soon as I've wiped my arms, for I'm up to my 
elbows in soap-suds." Then she would appear, poor, 
and care-worn, yet with a smile ready for Jack; al- 
though she had to shout once or twice to the children, 
and bid them, " at their peril, to come down." " I've 
no time to cook to-day. Jack," she would perhaps say ; 
" but we must have a few potatoes, and I must send for 
a quarter of a poimd of beef from the cook shop for my 
husband's dinner, for he must have something ; and I'm 
all behind hand with my washing. What, you've come, 
have you, old boy, you ? I'm sure, Jack, you will give 
away all your profits (Jack had divided an apple between 
the two little children, one of whom had got a doll on 
her arm made of the dish cloth). I shan't be able to 
pay you until Saturday, Jack, and there's that nine- 
pence standing yet ; but next week, if I'm spared, 111 
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begin to pay you off at threepence per week." " Oh, 
never mind, I'm in no hurry," -was invariably Jack's 
answer; and when he had given her bumping weight 
he would often throw a potato into her apron; then, 
stroking the heads of the little children, pull the door 
to after her, as she had one of the children to cany 
up stairs again in her arms, dolly and all. Here they 
had peas as they were just out of season, once or twice 
perhaps, and new potatoes when old ones were no longer 
to be had. 

It really required a nice balance of judgment to stear 
dear through so mauy opposite factions ; and Jack 
managed to do so without giving offence to any one, for 
Job had one day said to him, " There's a policy in even 
getting a good connection for potatoes. Jack ; and I Ve 
often got a good customer through sending a whole 
waggon load of coal to a door, when they only wauted a 
sack. It looks respectable, you see ; and how did the 
neighbour know whether the men delivered only one 
sack or half a ton ? I used to tell them never to hurry 
away ; and letting the horses and waggon stand there for 
a few minutes got the men many a pint of beer. People 
in middling circumstances often like to appear better off 
than they are — ^it's a good old English feeling, if its not 
carried too fax. And you will often get a customer through 
showing them a thing which you know they'll never buy ; 
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but they like it to be thought that it's not at all out of 
their line." Job did a good deal towards making Jack a 
thorough good lad of business. 

Jack's cart halted in respectable-looking squares (for 
the Surrey side), where houses let for sixty and eighty 
pounds a-year, and he also puUed up at the entrances of 
little courts, through which there was no thoroughfare, 
and where the small dilapidated two-roomed houses let 
for three shillings a-week. 

"Ybur court wants painting,** said Jack one day to 
the landlord, who was walking off with an old umbrella, 
a pair of pattens, and a bonnet, being all that he found 
on the premises to pay for three months* rent. 

** Painting, Jack? ** echoed the landlord ; " I can get 
nobody to do them ; they take as much paint as a whole 
square would. One*s got a fender to paint, another a 
wash-tray, a third a chair or two, and a fourth a table, 
so that the mens* pots are no sooner filled, but they*re 
empty agaiQ. Gill says he was above a pound out of 
pocket by the last contract — I can get nobody to paint 
them. And as for repairing the windows, lad, what's 
the use, when the children get, one inside the house, 
and the other out, to play at ball — some with their 
shuttlecock ? If there is a whole pane of glass left they 
are sure to aim at it.** 

So he went grumbling away, one of the most forbearing 
landlords, whom nothing seemed so TK»j3tL\ft ^&\rs«i^^'««^ 
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yrhen he got a tenant that paid the rent. One man, 
•who owed him two years' rent, had promised to pay him 
a part when he killed his pig. He killed and sold his 
pig, sending his landlord a " nice plate of fry," which 
was all he ever got. 

Such were the scenes and characters amid which 
Jack, day after day, plodded his weary round, respected 
and welcomed by everybody ; and whilst he was enlarg- 
ing his connection in the streets Betty found her 
customers increasing every week at home. And so 
passed away nearly five years, during which time " in- 
dustry brought its own reward." 

So for had Jack increased in circumstances by this 
time as to purchase a larger cart, and a handsome poney 
—one, indeed, that any itinerant greengrocer might 
have been proud of. Nor was he any longer the Jack 
with bare legs and suit of corderoys, for he now wore a 
good tradesman-like dress on the week-day, almost too 
good for his calling, as you would think, at a first glance, 
but, on a close examination, found that it was his cleanly 
appearance and handsome figure, which made everything 
become him. On Sundays, however, he robed himself 
in the best broad cloth, and had now a watch, which 
" kept time to a minute." Nor was he without a few 
pounds, which, although in Mr. Eose's hands, he could, 
as the saying is, '' at any time lay his hands upon." 
. And hardly had he earned it ; in rain, blow, and snow, 
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he had ever been at his post ; in the cold, dark winter 
mornings had the rumbling of his little cart awoke some 
poor neighbour, who had still the indulgence of two hours 
more bed, and who, with a yawn, would remark, "Yen's 
Jack's cart — ^it's five o'clock ; poor lad I how it blows and 
rains! " So it did, but Jack, wrapped in his thick great 
coat, went through it all. He knew the coffee shop be- 
side the Borough Market would be open, and there, with 
Mr. Rose's foreman, he would enjoy his cup of coffee, 
and get well warmed before he set out for home again. 
And when he did get home, what if his poor old mother 
was not up, he could light a bit of fire, and get the kettle 
to boil by the time she came down stairs ? And before 
breakfEist was over his poney would have had a good 
hour's rest in the stable, and be like himself, " quite 
fresh again.'* Sometimes he came home of a morning 
with his hat covered with white ryme, and the mane of 
his little poney himg with frost-work, while his hands 
were so benumbed that he could scarcely undo the har- 
ness ; and, oh ! the cold key with which he imlocked 
the stable doors seemed to freeze to his very fingers. 

Then, how noiselessly he would move about the house, 
if his mother was not up ; you might have fancied that it 
was only a mouse moving among the ashes in the grate 
when he made the fire ; nor would he call her until he 
had swept up the house, and got breakfast ready. Then 
he would cover up the boiled milk oxL\5aft\vOci,«c^^"^N»R»- 
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his mother's toast before the fire, wait for her patiently 
until it was just upon time for him to set out on his 
daily round. 

And when Betty had come down and kissed her son 
(her custom every morning) she would often say, "Why 
did you let me lie so late, Jack ? you know I like to be 
up and get breakfast ready while you look out the things 
that are to be left at home. I'm sure I never heard 
you come in." 

" I dare say not, mother," Jack would answer ; " but 
it's a bitter cold morning, and I thought you would be 
all the better in bed. Many a night have you sat up 
working for me whilst I was in bed ; it's my turn now, 
mother, and I am glad of it. I think this egg is about 
done to your liking." 

Happy Jack ! happy mother ! for how could they be 
otherwise than happy when each strove to outdo the 
other in acts of gentle kindness, which emanated from 
the purest affection ? for if 

" His head did ache, 
She knit her handkerchief about his brow." 

Shaksfebe. 

Week by week did Jack's connection increase, for he 
was a favourite with everybody who knew him ; and by 
the time that spring approached, and the cry of " Sweet 
piimroBeb I ^ was heard. Jack's profits were considerably 
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above a pound a week. He might have made it nearly 
two had he not sold much cheaper pennyworths to poor 
people, to whom he often threw an onion or a few pot- 
herbs in for nothing, where another would have charged 
at least a halfpenny. The little children were also so 
fond of Jack and his donkey, and would come running 
after him, half a dozen together, poor little half-clad 
things, just such as he himself once was, when his 
mother's washing began to fall off, and she had great 
difficulty to support him, and Jack was so kind to them, 
allowing them to ride when his cart was nearly empty, 
and sharing an apple amongst three or four of them; 
and many a good pennyworth did he let that woman 
have who gave him the basin of broth when he greatly 
needed it. 

Still Jack was not without his troubles, for Master 
Errantdale never missed a chance of annoying him 
whenever Job's back was turned ; nor did our little hero 
like to complain to his father, who was so kind as to find 
both food and stabling for Jack's donkey. Augustus 
was very fond of whipping Jack over the legs; and 
although his thick corduroys saved him a good deal, yet 
sometimes the lash came rather too smartly about his 
ankles. As for the dog. Master 'i^rrantdale could never 
get him to attack Jack ; the animal was too fond of him 
for that, and would follow him wherever he went. 

It was one evening in spring, when Jwik.^ ^V^\sss^ 
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finished his day*s work, was attending to the wants of 
his donkey in Job's stable, that Augustus came in and 
complained of Jack having kept his dog out with him 
all day. 

" I shut him up in the garden," said Jack, " when I 
went out with my cart, and saw no more of him tiU I 
got into Oakley Street, where he had followed me. I 
should have driven him home, but was afraid he would 
either get lost or stolen." 

Master Augustus made use of some very unbecoming 
language, and commenced whipping Jack as he had often 
done before time : Jack entreated him to desist, said he 
should be compelled to tell his father, and such like, 
and threatened at last to take the whip away from him, 
which he did, but not imtil he had received a smart cut 
over the cheek. 

"I will tell my mother," said Augustus, mad and 
baffled that the whip had been so easily wrested from 
him, for Jack was much the stronger, although in age 
they were nearly equal : "I will tell my mother, and 
she'll take care that you don't keep your donkey in our 
stable any longer." 

Just then Mrs. Errantdale chanced to make her ap- 
pearance, for she had been calling her son to tea. When 
she heard that Jack had taken the whip from Augustus, 
her rage knew no bounds, not a word would she hear in 
his defence, although he pointed to the red mark on his 
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cheek, but ordered him to take his donkey out of the 
stable that instant, together with all the baskets, &c., 
which Job had allowed him to place in the coach-house. 
You should have seen the alacrity with which Master 
Errantdale bundled these things out of the garden door 
into the road ; he never did anything more cheerfully in 
his life ; and while he stood grinning and abusing Jack, 
who, with his hand on the mane of his donkey, endured 
it all as patiently as the animal beside him, Job Errant- 
dale made his appearance. Jack told his tale in a few 
words, and said he was sorry he got so angry as to take 
the whip from Master Augustus, and that he should not 
have done so had he not cut him over the face with it. 

"Had you laid it about his back," said Job, "you 
would have served him right ; but it's quite time I began 
to interfere, they have had it their own way too long;** 
and fetching his son a smart box on the ear, which sent 
him crying into the house, he himself led the ass back 
into the stable, and then helped Jack to replace his 
baskets in the coach-house. Having done this. Job im- 
mediately faced his wife, and terrible was the storm that 
raged on her part; but Job was firm as a rock, and 
told her that if she persisted in encouraging her son in 
the way she did, he would remove him to some school 
a hundred miles off, and never allow him to see home 
more than once a year. This threw Mrs. Errantdale 
into a sham fainting fit, which she always he.d y^^^xce^^'^ 
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to when her abuse failed and her husband continued 
firm ; and while the servant attended her, as usual, with 
the smelling bottle, Job retired with his pipe into the 
summer-house, to make himself cool, and wait until his 
wife came round again. So Jack carried the day ; and 
having one morning threshed a boy, a head taller than 
himself, who was justly beating Master Augustus, he 
became a favourite even with the mistress of Dale 
House, and Master Errantdale himself paid some little 
respect to Jack's prowess, although it was more out of 
fear than love, for our hero saved him many a beating 
which he richly merited. 

Before the summer had passed away. Jack had made 
many a pleasant excursion with his dear old mother into 
the country on a Sunday. It was a pleasant sight to see 
the old woman seated on a chair in the cart, and riding 
leisurely along some pleasant green lane, while Jack 
walked beside the donkey, giving it every now and then 
a mouthful of sweet fresh grass. Jack knew where the 
pleasantest places lay, and sought out those which were 
free from the din and dust of coaches and omnibuses : 
hilly they might be, but then his mother could walk up, 
and gather a handful of wild flowers on the bank side, 
or rest herself until her son came up with the cart. Jack 
pushing behind with all his might, and working every 
bit as hard as his donkey. And so they got up Lord- 
ship Lane, or across Peckham Common, and over 
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Forest Hill, where tradition says Queen Elizabeth once 
bad a pic-nic party, and a tree is still pointed out as 
marking tbe spot wbere tbe royal lady was seated. 
Wbose beads she broke during the day with the gridiron, 
or what quantity of beef-steaks and ale were consumed 
before night, tradition makes no mention of. Some- 
times Jack and his mother went over the hill to Dul- 
wich, round by the Half Moon, and along by Lower 
Norwood, and so up to the Hog*s Back, as that beautiful 
range of hills is called which overlooks a goodly portion 
of the counties of Surrey and Kent on the one hand, 
and, on the other, commanding a full view of London, 
from the Tower to Westminster Abbey, with a wide 
range of hill and valley to the left. And Betty would 
prepare something the day before for their dinner ; per- 
haps a small beef-steak pie, or a nice knuckle of ham, 
together with a pint of ale in a bottle ; and they would 
look out for some green and shady place where they 
would dine, while the donkey was turned loose, and left 
to crop the short sweet grass with which the road side 
aboimded, or perchance to feed off more substantial food 
which Jack had brought for him in a basket. 

Nor could they gaze upon the beautiful landscape 
which stretched out before them without a feeling of de- 
light, and gratitude and thankfulness towards EEnc who 
had created such a beautiful world. There was some- 
thing so dreamy and quiet in the low ruatlixv^^l \^ 
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leaves, as the light breeze came and went, that they felt 
all the stillness of the Sabbath in their hearts, as Jack 
said, " It made him quite happy to be where all was so 
still, after the noise which rang in his ears all the week 
in the crowded streets." Then there was the tinkling 
of sheep-bells down the hill-side which sloped at their 
feet, or the voice of the cuckoo heard far oif in the valley, 
somewhere amongst the woods in the neighbourhood of 
Penge Common ; or, perchance, a skylark would spring 
up almost at their very feet, and go singing and shaking 
its wings high up into the sunny sky, until Jack's neck 
ached through watching it. Delightful it was to sit on 
the brow of that hill and listen to the singing of the 
birds, as a fresh note burst forth almost every minute, 
and Jack used to wonder whether it was a blackbird, or a 
thrush, or a grey linnet ; and sometimes a bullfinch or 
a goldfinch would perch themselves on a bough near at 
hand, and he would watch their little breasts rise and 
fall (motionless as a mouse), until they flew away and 
were lost in the greenery of the adjoining wood. And 
while Jack rambled some littie distance to get a white 
May bough to make, as he said, " their cottage smell 
like the country all the week," or a handful of wild 
flowers to place in the broken pitcher, Betty would take 
out her well-thumbed Bible and read to herself, or get 
her son to read a chapter when he returned — especially 
ChrisVa sermon on the mount; for although she knew it 
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all by heart she was never tired of bearing it read, for 
she would say to Jack, " There is so much in it to com- 
fort poor people like us, and I have often read it when I 
kaven^t known how I should get the means of buying 
another loaf, axid I always found it to comfort me, for I 
knew that He who took care of the fowls of the air 
would never let a poor widow and her child want, while 
she trusted in Him. Then 'tis so beautiful, all about the 
lilies of the field — which, of course, means the butter- 
cups and the daisies, and every other kind of flower — 
whidi is much prettier and a deal more natural than 
any silk gown worn by any lady of the land, that it 
makes one not to care about wearing fine clothes. And 
all about the strait gate and narrow way, which is like 
the nice quiet green lanes you lead me through. Jack, in 
the cart, and not the wide dusty road«, where everybody 
rides, and which are all noise and racket." 

So Betty would comment upon her favourite passages 
of Scripture, bringing them to bear, in her simplicity of 
heart, upon the object nearest at hand, and such as she 
thought her son would the more readily comprehend, as 
they would become blended in his mind with beautiful 
scenes and beautiful hours, such as he might recal 
when she was no more ; and, perhaps, if he visited those 
spots when a man, and she in the grave, he might re- 
member a few of his mother s words and be all the better 
a man through it. And it was by such m«QXL% ^sk ^k^s^ 
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that the simple-hearted mother first instilled the truth, 
and beauty of religion into the heart of her son. Al- 
though many a learned divine would have smiled at the 
questions put by the one, and answered by the other, still 
there was so much good meaning mingled with Betty's 
simplicity and ignorance that we question if truth mys- 
tified, as it very often is, in too learned and lofty a lan- 
guage, would have made up for the few errors which 
mingled with Betty's creed. 

Betty and her son but rarely extended their pleasant, 
country tour so late in the day as not to be in time for 
church in the evening, for she was wont to say, " Poor 
people like us, who are close confined with business all 
the week, can't do without a mouthful of fresh air one. 
day out of seven. But those who never go to a place of 
worship once on a Sunday are worse than the heathen 
savages that live in foreign parts, abroad ; for my part, I 
would go twice if I could, but I hope I make it up by 
reading my Holy Bible." Jack always read the chapter 
from which the clergyman had taken his text in the 
church, and great difficulty there was when they came 
to a hard name, which Jack would spell letter by letter^ 
while his mother would give it the best pronunciation 
she could. One evening they stumbled upon the name of 
" Sennacherib," and Betty, after three trials, said it must 
be " Snap-Grab." 

It was heart-cheering to see the attention paid by 
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Jack to his mother during these rural rambles ; the in- 
quiries he made about "whether she sat easy, and if the 
e$rt jolted her ; or whether she felt hungry, and if she 
would like to walk a little way ; then, to know it was 
all sincere, and came from the heart, and that he felt 
every wish he uttered-^it was a delightful picture to 
look at. There was no formal affection about these little 
offices of kindness — ^no wish on the part of Jack to let 
people see how fond he vras of };ds mother ; but the na- 
tural outpouring of a kind and gentle heart, one schooled 
by adversity into noble and sincere love, strengthened 
and deepened the more through knowing all that his 
mother had endured for him in the commencement of 
her cheerless widowhood. 

Occasionally they went as far as Sydenham, and paid 
a visit to Jack*s friend, the market gardener; and Mary 
was so delighted to see her ** little sweetheart," as she 
always called Jack, and took such pleasure in showing 
him over her father's huge garden-grounds, that it was 
no marvel, to use an old-fashioned country phrase, at 
their feeling a bit of " sneaking kindness" for each other, 
and the honest gardener did all he could to make them 
happy, often joking over his pipe, and saying, "that so 
good a son as Jack was, would, when he had eaten a little 
more pudding, make a better man than a many he knew.*' 
Then they had such a long ramble together, and Mrs. 
Bose made them such a delicious tea, and Mary gathered 
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them a handsome nosegay; and Bometimes, with her 
father, accompanied them a mile or two back, that we 
quealJoii if either Betty or her Boa had ever pafieed hap- 
pier hours than they did in 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HOW URS. £RIUHTDAI£ WAS ACOOHPAHIBD BY HEB SOtt 
WHEN BHE VISITED HKR FRIENDS — WHAT EHaAODia 
WAYS THE YOUNG QENTLEIUN HAD WHEN IN COHPAMI, 
AND HOW HIB TALENT IH SfCSIC OPENED AT LAST THE 
DOOB THAT LEADS TO FASHIONABLE BOCIETI. 

Ubs. Errahtdale BO managed matters as to keep her 
son's infomous behaviour at the academy a secret from 
her husband ; nor did she herself view the aftair in any 
other light than that of boyish mischief, attributing it 
all to " bis spirits." The reasons she asaigifti te i*s 
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for his quitting school so suddenly were, that the con- 
finement affected his health, that his appetite had fallen 
off very much, with numerous other causes, such as fond, 
foolish mothers generally have a pretty good share of, 
all " cut and dried,** and ready to administer on every 
occasion. 

Nor was Master Augustus at all hehindhand with his 
parent. The charge brought against him at school he of 
course denied — so fax as regarded having any wicked in- 
tention in it — and his mother sincerely believed him ; 
nay, the young hypocrite went so far as to pretend that 
the very thought of it made him very unhappy ; nor did 
he eat his meals with his usual relish in the presence of 
his mother, although he took care to make up for it in 
the kitchen; neither did he go out for several days, 
except in her company, for one or two of the school-boys 
had threatened what they would do if they ever caught 
him alone, and he was afraid of them. 

And now his mother took him with her in the one- 
horse chaise, to make her morning calls on friends who 
did not keep their carriage, and were, of course, very 
proud of the acquaintance of a person who did. As to 
poor John, the coachman, after sundry lectures from 
Mrs. Errantdale, he had quite learnt to give a west-end 
aristocratic knock, the perfection of which, we consider, 
is to thunder away at the door as if the house were on 
tire. Now this was rather absurd, as most of the houses 
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at which they called were very small, and as the one 
little servant sometimes chanced to be gone out on 
an errand, the parties honoured were compelled, very 
often, to open the door themselves. Such knocking is 
rather more pardonable in a large rambling house, where 
the servant may chance to be a dozen rooms off. It was 
wonderful how proud these foolish people were— not of 
Mrs. Errantdale, but of her carriage, neither could they, 
however much they might try, conceal it. They attempted 
to look as if they were accustomed to such things, but 
there was something in the manner in which they accom- 
panied her to her carriage ; in the love of having a few 
more words to say after the lady was seated ; and, above 
all, in the triumphant smile they cast, before closing the 
street-door, on their opposite neighbours, which said, as 
plain as looks could say, ** I hope after this you will not 
think we are common people, acquainted, as you see we 
are, vdth a person who keeps her own carriage." 

But even this trifling honour (as they thought it) had 
its price, for Master Augustus would take his dog with 
him, and on more occasions than one did the neighbours 
opposite stand at their doors to laugh at seeing the cat 
bolt clean through a pane of the parlour window into the 
street, and to see the dog with his head stuck knowingly 
through the hole, and barking as loud as he could. Such 
trifles as these did a little lessen the grandeur of these 
people, nor did the loud ** guflGaw" of John oi\. <k^ Vsssiw 
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ndse him at all in their estimation. These morning 
GallBf for a time, quite delighted Master Errantdale, 
for if there were no cats to wony, there were sometimes 
the children to frighten, and it offered the young gentle- 
man equal amusement to send them squalling up stairs 
with the dog at their heels, as it did to drive the cat 
either through the window or up the chimney. 
, Vain were the exclamations of his mother on sudi 
occasions; her " fie, fie, my dear Augustus, we really 
must leave Tiger at home,'' were like words uttered to the 
wind ; her son regarded them not, for if the dog must 
be left at home, at home he would also stay ; so there 
was no alternative but for the parties visited to shut up 
their children and their cats in another room, whenever 
Mrs. Errantdale deigned to honour »them. ** But Augus- 
tus,** as his mother said, "was so amusing;** and when 
there were no longer either cats to worry or children to 
frighten, he took to buying crackers of a neighbouring 
firework manufacturer, and by dropping one or two on 
the floor, where they were sure to be unseen and go 
eS, he managed to throw the whole company into con- 
j&ision, besides occasionally burning a hole in the carpet. 
Then he bought a horn, such as is blown by mail-coach- 
men, and which he could slip in and out of his pocket in 
a moment, and which, whenever he blew, was accom- 
panied by the barking of his dog ; and this he called his 
** music for small parties." He was also very fond of 
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taking keys out of doors and drawers, and if not detected 
in the act, of putting them into his pocket, and dropping 
them in the street. To open cage-doors and let the. 
birds out, he considered prime fun ; nor was he particular, 
if nothing else offered itself to amuse him, at knocking 
the heads off little china dogs and (shepherdesses, or 
otherwise disfiguring their chimney ornaments. Such, 
amid a thousand others of a similar nature, were the 
accomplishments of this young gentleman. 

Learning he had completely abandoned ; for, although 
his mother had provided him with a private tutor, the 
gentleman, after a week's trial, was compelled to give 
him up. The last trick Master Errantdale had played 
him, was to put half-a-dozen crackers in his coat-pocket, 
which, when he sat down, all exploded at once, causing 
him to jump up as if he were shot, and beside blowing 
the tail of his coat off, doing him bodily injury. After 
well boxing his pupiPs ears, he was instantly ordered by 
Mrs. Errantdale to quit the house, which he [did. Job, 
however, called upon him, and reimbursed him for the 
loss of his coat, besides making him a handsome present, 
and giving his son such a beating as kept him and his 
mother in the bedroom for two whole days. But 
these were minor mischiefs. As he grew older he 
became more wicked, and his deeds were of such a 
nature that, if not soon checked, threatened speedily to 
bring him into serious trouble. He t/(^VL %. ^g^^a^^^sss^^ 
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to breaking windows, concealing stones in his pocket, 
and wliile his mother's head was turned, jerking one 
every now and then through the carriage door. This 
went on for some time before it was discovered ; imtil 
9ue day a sharp-eyed old gentleman, while standing in 
the little garden before his house (and whose windows 
Augustus had frequently broken in passing), chanced to 
see the hand of the young scoundrel over the half-door 
of the carriage as he threw the stone. Out of the garden 
gate the old gentleman rushed in an instant, and hallooing 
to John to stop, whidi he did, he, without ceremony, 
opened the carriage-door and dragged forth Master 
Augustus, whose first exclamation was, ** I didn't break 
your window. Sir." 

" Oh, oh !" said the old gentleman. " Then how did 
you know it was broken ?" 

" Because I heard it. Sir.** 

** Very well,*' said the old man. ** You are the same 
youth, I perceive, who struck a yoimg gentleman one day 
with a whip over the face as I was passing. Here, my 
boy," said he to a little fellow who stood by, ** run off 
and fetch the first policeman you see, and 111 give you 
sixpence." 

It is almost impossible to describe the conduct of 

Mrs. Errantdale while this scene took place ; the very 

boldnesa of the old gentleman's sudden attack struck 

her, as the sajiug is, " all of a heap." She could not 
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tiATe t)een more astonished bad & ki(^<ira;r''''>ii stopped' 
her at the front of 




THE MONUUEHT, 

or in the centre of Cbeapaide in the middle of the day, ond^ 
irithapistolijiotiahandidemaiidedherpiirse. Ahenwho 
sees its only chicken ponnced upon, and earned off in the 
talons of a largo, round-eyed bawk, could not express ila 
Borrow or anger in a greatsr vaiiety of attitudes or cries 
than she did. At firet she repelled the charge against 
her son indignantly — threatened liim with an action for 
stopping her canine— called upon John to get off his 
box, and do we hardly know what, aa ^a &»s« %»^ '^Eoft. 
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either to have scratched, kicked, cuffed, whipped, bittell, 
broken the bones of, or knocked the teeth out of the said 
old gentleman's head ; that any one or all of these would, 
at that moment, have afforded equal gratification to Mrs. 
Errantdale. Still the gentleman retained his hold, and, 
without evincing any sign of anger, said he hoped John 
had more respect for himself than to pay any attention 
to what his mistress said. Meantime Master Augustus 
screamed and kicked and made such a disturbance, that 
half the neighbourhood were out, and amongst the 
number more than one whose windows had bean broken 
in the same mysterious manner. Never had the pride 
of Mrs. Errantdale been before so thoroughly humbled ; 
and when the policeman came up and discovered four 
good-sized stones in Master Augustus's pocket, she al- 
most wished that there was a large comfortable trapdoor 
under her carriage, or any other nice mechanical con- 
trivance that would have shut out herself and her son 
from the gaze of the spectators. But there being 
nothing of the kind handy, she had no other resource 
but to fisdnt ; and, at the mention of the words " station 
house,'' she, for once in her life, did faint away in 
downright earnest. And a fortunate fjEonting it was for 
Master Augustus, for it induced the old gentleman to 
liberate him, and after having brought round the lady, 
to order John at once to drive home again, where he 
promised to call in the course of the day; for the ir- 



ritable old gentleman was half disposed to drag tbe 
young culprit, all the way into the city of his own accord, 
and if he could obtain justice nowhere else apply for 
it at 




OriLDHALL. 



Although the a^r was arranged without any further 
expoflure taldng place, still it was a source of great an- 
noyance to Mrs. Errantdale, and it was several weeks 
before she again ventured either to show herself or her 
carriage in the same neighbouriiood. Job it made mi- 
serable; and for several days he entertained serioos 
thoughts about sending his son to s« 
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kept prisoner for a whole fortnight, and never allowed 
once during that time to go outside the garden ; and we 
must 80 feu: do him justice as to add that, considering 
how short the period was, he made considerable progress 
in his writing, and one day produced so close an imitation 
of his father's signature that Job was astonished, and 
could hardly believe that anybody had written it but 
himself. And now things went on pretty smoothly for 
some time, imd he was trusted to ride out on his long- 
tailed pony alone, so that if either himself or his dog did 
get into any little scrape, they were enabled to make off 
with nearly equal speed, for the young gentleman had 
taken lessons at a riding-school. Nor did anything par- 
ticular transpire for several weeks, excepting one ad- 
venture, which, together with the good horsewhipping 
he received, he never even revealed to his mother ; for 
it chanced as he was one day riding out he saw a garden 
gate standing open, and a cage hanging on the sunny 
wall of the little cottage, which stood within the grounds ; 
looking round, and seeing no one in the way, and the old 
spirit of mischief again stirring within him, he could not 
withstand the temptation, but rode inside, opened the. 
cage-door and liberated a beautiful blackbird. A gaudy 
bed of tulips next arrested his eye, and seeing no one 
near, he rode his pony straight through the centre of the 
tulip-bed, which was one of the choicest in the neighbour- 
hood, and visited by florists, who came for miles around 
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to see it. Just as my young gentleman vraa about to 
retreat, out of the cottage rushed the gardener with a 
heavy horsewhip in his hand; and he so belaboured 
Master Augustus that he begged and pntyed for merc^, 
and offered at once to pay for all the mischief he 
had done. Still the gardener laid on without mercyj 
assuring him that he preferred the present mode of 
settling for the damage done; and telling him that 
whenever he felt disposed for another similar treat, he 
had only just to ride into his garden again, and he should 
be very happy to accommodate him. But Master Er- 
rantdale had had more than he desired ; his back was 
marked for days after, and so pained hiin that he could 
scarcely lie down in bed. Nor was there any one he ever 
made it known to, excepting hardy Jack, who obtained a 
lotion £rom his mother, with which he gave his back 
several dressings in the coach-house. The horsewhipping 
he received fro^i the gardener produced a great effect, nor 
was the resolution formed and kept, of concealing it from 
his parents without its result. It made him more silent, 
more reserved, and more sullen ; and not a little did it 
affect his pride to think that he had no friend, saving 
hardy Jack, to whom he dare reveal his trouble. Nor 
did he like Jack in his heart ; for the noble, forgiving, 
and generous nature of our little hero made Augustus 
more sensitive to his own meanness; he hated Jack, 
because he was so much better than himself. 

i2 
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Meantime his passioa for blowing a hom had not at all 
abated; and although the noise he made was a complete 
nuisance to the whole ne^bbourhood, still, so loi^ as he 
confined himself to the house and the garden, they had 
no altemsliTe but to endure it. For weeks the house 
was a perfect 




he made noise enough to break the drum of a deaf 
man's ear ; until at last he became so great a pro- 
ficient in music, that he could imitate the braying of 
a donke;, and this he did to such perfection that the 
whole &inily of asses on the adjoining common would 
take up the edio and join in chorus, makiug audi a 



Iiorrible din, that Job, ae he sat in his aammer-houBe. 
would often thrust his thombs into his ears, and woodec 
whether hk namesake of old, in addition to his vinigo of 
a wife, and the gloom; cloud of bitter affliction that 
burst with all its thunder above his head, had ever to 
endure the biaying of his whole " t«n thousand asses." 
As for Idrs. Errantdale, although her son's abominahla 
blowing did very often bring on a dread£il headach, still 
she endured both; ''for," as she said, "it showB he has 
a taste for music," and every one must have a learning. 
By degrees Augustus became acquainted with the son 
of a coachman whose father drove from Balham Bill to 
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and back several times a day. And as tMs youtli could 
murder a tune or two on the bugle, and as Master 
Errantdale loved to make a noise on one, and had also 
plenty of pocket-money, he and the coachman's son v^ere 
very soon sworn companions. True enough, they blew 
away many a good passenger between' them, and the 
proprietors soon found their profits decrease ; but the old 
coachman was so proud of his son, and so much respected 
by all who knew him on the road, that it was a long time 
before their complaints reached " head quarters.'* More 
than this, he was a great favourite with Mrs. Errantdale, 
and as her son could not well get into further mischief 
while riding up and down in the coach, there is no doubt 
but that she paid the highest price for his amusement. 
Nor was this all, for finding that her son did really take 
a delight in his new hobby, she spared neither trouble 
nor expense to encourage him, but bought him a splen- 
did key bugle, and hired one of the first masters in the 
metropolis to give him lessons. 

It was a very long time before Master Augustus could 
play an air on his bugle, but he managed to do so at 
last ; not that he accomplished it fjEiirly at first, through 
mastering the gamut, and going through the regular 
rough grammar of sounds, but he remembered what 
keys to touch, and went through his performance with 
so grave a countenance, that very few unskilled in 
music could discover the cheat. 
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After twelve months of unremitting labour, the music- 
master, whose salary increased with the difiBculty of his 
undertaking, did drive into the head of his pupil a few 
ideas, such as enabled him, after much practice, to play 
half-a-score of tunes, to the delight of his mother, and the 
astonishment of all her acquaintance. And what with 
his going to and fro while taking lessons, he met with 
several young gentlemen who were learning to play on 
various instruments, and so at last picked up a few com- 
panions, some of whom belonged to respectable families, 
although rather poor. All that the heart of his mother 
had so long yearned for, seemed at last as if about to be 
accomplished; his new acquaintance were invited to 
Dale House; they had concerts in the drawing-room, 
parlour, and garden : violin, French-horn, serpent, clario- 
net, flute, hautboy; and many another boy blew and 
scraped, and ate and drank, and told such tales to their 
parents of the kind treatment they met with at Mrs. 
Errantdale's, that more than one ma' and pa* became 
visitors, and Job's wife began to be considered as almost 
next door to an angel. 

'* She endures it all so patiently, and seems so happy 
amongst the little gentlemen," remarked one lady to 
another, "that really 'tis quite delightful to meet with 
such a person." 

'* It is indeed," replied the other, ''and *tis so pleasant 
not to have such an uproar imder one's own roof^ ajid ti^ 
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know that it is not one's own furniture that's moved and 
driven about as if it had cost nothing. Thej really 
seem well-meaning sort of people, and I'm sure must be 
very rich. They must be invited to King Groonils 
Court." 

** They must be well off," answered the first speaker, 
" for to-night Mrs. Errantdale spoke to me respecting 
the purchase of a new carriage, adding, * that their pre- 
sent one was too small to accommodate herself and 
friends.* I promised to accompany her to Long Acre on 
Monday, and regretted that ours was at present at the 
coachmaker s, where I fear,'' she added, with a most 
lady-like little laugh, '* *tis likely to remain some 
time, for he's been very pressing for his paltry account. 
By the way, how get you on with the lawyer you spoke 
of?" 

" Oh, very well, answered her friend, " I got Sir Wil* 
liam to insure his life for a few thousands, and by per- 
suading the money-broker that his health w^ but very 
k)-and-so, obtained a fifth of the^simi insured for, ujx)n 
the policy." 

Sir William s real income was one hundred and forty 
pounds per annum. He had been knighted for present- 
ing a congratulatory address on His Miyesty's reeoveiy 
from a fit of the gout. The additional "Sir" to his 
name had been instrumental in opening, an account with 
several tradesmen at the west-end. Before he was 
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knighted, bis milkmaii, greengrocer, baker, and butcher 
inrariabl; baJanced their bills every Monday moruing, 
previously to opening a new account, but latterly they had 
been more forbearing ; "for," as Fabian says in the old 
play, " he had at last turned out to be somebody, though 
as yet he hardly knew whom," 

And now Mrs. Srrantdale began to " show the cold 
shonlder" towarda her old acquaintance, for she bad at 
last become intimate witli somebody, whose husband 
was a knight, and who talked as familiarly of " Lady" 
this and " Sir"* that, as common people do of " pnppy- 
dogs," and who moreover lived up a court in the neigh- 
bouihoodof 
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JACK habdy'b business— vhh a oijlsce at HABT 

BOSE — AND HOW THE GAKDEHEB Kj^S XAKEH ILI>~ 
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A LIFE of labour brings its own reward — Bound eleop, 
good health, and a wholesome appetite; not but that 
there are too many who work hard, and yet are scarcely 
able to obtain the common necessaries of life, to say 
nothing of its comforts, and this ia an evil difficult to 
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remedy,' for "Man liveth not by bread alone." The 
fluctuations of trade^^the over-stocking of our markets—^' 
the startling improvements in machinery'-^nay, even th^ 
very caprice of faskion, which one month gives employ* 
ment to thousands of hands, and the next throws aside 
the produce as dead stock, are casualties which poor 
people afTe unprovided for, and for which a legislature 
must be gifted with great foresight to prevent. It is 
tins veiy uncertemity which leaves some men rich and 
otheifs poor— which causes ohe man to amass in a single 
week more than another can during a long and laborious 
life. 

Our young friend Jack Hardy was one of those whc 
drive a steady trade-^who never speculate beyond their 
means^^who "first creep, and then go,*^ according to 
the wise old saying ; and of such are they who almost 
invariably succeed. It was pleasant to watch the gra- 
dual improvement which took place in his mother's 
house ; it was almost imperceptible ; a person who went 
regularly in and out every day would scarcely have 
noticed it, it would only have struck an observer who 
had been absent for some length of time. The tin 
kettle was replaced by a copper one. " It would last so 
much the longer," Betty said, " and become cheaper in 
the end.'* An old broken chair had vanished to you 
knew not where, and in its place stood a good substantial 
decond-hond one; "it was better than new,'' the old 
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MToman said, '' because it was well seasoned/^ A large 
table with its two bright leaves hanging down, and 
hardly seeming to take up any room, had somehow or 
other crept in and stood under the window, looking as if 
it had been there for yejurs, and yet nobody ever remem- 
bered that side of the house being naked ; for when 
£etty*s washing-stool was not in use, it had always stood 
there covered with an old faded piece of green baize. 
That table had become necessary now, for sometimes 
Nanny the applewoman came to tea, and even the great 
m^^lgsJL with his wife and daughter, had more 
than once visited them on a Sunday. The little comer- 
cupboard also presented a better array of cups and sau- 
cers ; and there was a big-bellied teapot, that looked ad 
if it had been made for a prize show at a Christmas tea- 
party. But above all, there hung in one comer of the 
house the long-talked-of bright brass warming-pan. 

Jack had long since paid back honest Job the five 
pounds he had lent him, and could now, as he said, 
" begin to make his mother a bit more comfortable," for 
he considered himself quite rich. Nor did Job Errant- 
dale ever lose sight of his little friend, but watched over 
him with a fatherly eye, suggesting many matters, 
which, as an old practised man of business, he knew 
better how to carry out, than one so young and inex- 
perienced as Jack. 

One afternoon as Job stood with the pipe in his mouth 
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at his garden-door, he seemed struck with the large 
haskets of peas, new potatoes, greens, <fec., which pro- 
jected a good way into the road from the front of Betty '9 
house, and he said to her, '' I have heen thinking, Mrs. 
Hardy, if you were to take a larger house, and get into 
a greater thoroughfare, you might do twice as much 
business ; that greengrocer's shop is shut up near the 
Elephant and Castle. Now I should advise you to take 
it.'» 

Betty shook her head, dwelt upon her love for the old 
bouse in which she was bom — said they were doing as 
well as they could be doing — spoke about the high state 
of rents in good situations, and then ended by saying 
that Mr. Hose the market-gardener had often persuaded 
Jack to take a shop. 

" That shows he is a sensible man,'' replied Job, " and 
I am sure a wellwisher to your son, which indeed every- 
body is who knows him. Besides, you know Jack is 
growing up into a yoimg man, and in a few more years 
he'll begin to think about getting married. You might 
perhaps let the upper part of the house, and then the 
shop will stand you in a mere trifle a year. I'll talk to 
Mr. Eose about it, inquire the rent and so on. If it 
does not answer in a year or two, the loss shall fiEdl upon 
me. Jack need not lose one of his old customers. A 
good horse and cart, and he would go his rounds in a 
couple of hours or so ; and you mi^ht \v«n^ %. \sss^ "^s^ 
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assist you in the shop. It can and shall be done,'* 
added Job, as he shut the garden-door, and retired into 
the summer-house, to " weigh matters over in his own 
mind." 

That night Jack and his dear old mother talked the 
matter over before they went to bed ; and Betty said she 
should like him to try the shop, but was afraid, for she 
had,, in the course of her life, seen so many people re- 
move out of little houses into big ones who were com- 
pelled to go back into little ones again, that it quite 
made her afraid. Jack said Mr. Errantdale knew the 
best ; and, if his mother would permit it, he would be 
guided by the opinions of the market-gardener and his 
fiiend Job. 

Next morning the worthy coal-merchant went to the 
Borough Market and held a long consultation with Mr. 
Rose, the great gardener, the result of which was highly 
fevourable to the interests of Jack ; and it was decided 
between them that the market-gardener should spare 
oiie of his own men (the most trustworthy in his service, 
and one who had a thorough knowledge of the business), 
every day until noon, after which there was but little 
done, till such time as they found Jack was able to 
manage by himself. " More than this," continued Mr. 
Eose, "I will exchange what he may have left over* 
night for fresh articles the next morning; and the 
plague is in it if he can't do then, with the finest and 
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freebeBt stock in the neighbourhood. The loss to me 
will he but trifling, and hell see what be can get 
through in a little time, for Jack's got a head aet on his 
shoulders the right way, and may some day be rich 
enou^ to buy 
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Widi such encouragement. Job next went after the 
shop, and before the week was ont he had taken it, 
" making Jack,'' as he said, " a present of the fixtures to 
Btart with, and hoping he would turn tli^n to as good an 
account as he had done the donkey and cart." 
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Behold Jack, but now fifteen, yet with the knowledge 
and experience of a man, the proprietor of a large 
greengrocer's shop in the populous neighbourhood of the 
Elephant and Castle. See him standing at the front of 
his shed overlooking the delivery of a cart-load of pota- 
toes, with a memorandum-book in his hand as he checks 
off the number of sacks. Look, with what alacrity he 
turns aside to serve the lady who has just come up^ 
what a polite bow he makes as he tells her the goods 
shall be sent into West Square immediately. With what 
kind authority he calls upon his boy Tom to get his basket 
ready ; and how he parts each lot, and writes on a slip 
of paper the name and address of each separate pur- 
chaser. And how kind it is of him, finding the load is 
too heavy for the little boy, to throw it on his own 
shoulder and deliver it himself. Jack ! Jack ! Why they 
call him young Mr. Hardy now. And the pretty ser- 
vant-maids look so sly at him ; and he has always some- 
thing so pleasant to say, and is so respectful and atten- 
tive, calling them "Miss," and "My dear,** that they 
wouldn't go anywhere else for the world. Jack might 
pick and choose amongst fifty now, if he wanted a little 
sweetheart. Nay, there are respectable ladies, with 
good-looking daughters, who are not ashamed of having 
a chat with the handsome greengrocer, nor of listening 
to Betty's tales, when his back is turned, as she tells 
them "what a good son he has been to her." And 
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'great dioplieepers eend to him when the; nant change, 
.same as merchants in the ci^ do to 




THE BANK, 

for Jack is now never without a large yellow bag full eS 
silver. Aud there ia one, a beautiful maiden, with dai^ 
hair and dark eyes, and two rosy cheeks that look like 
the sunny side of a beautiful ripe peach, with a pair 
of lipe red as the ripest cherries that ever hong in her 
Other's garden. And she is always coming with some 
eiLCUse or another, either tu see if Jack wants any silver, 
or whether he has more of the choice apricots left, or • 
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the basket of choice plums have gone off well. And 
should a customer or two come in, she never leaves, 
"just as if she had a right there,'' as the pretty servant 
girls say, " with her impudence ;" and she calls Betty 
mother, and Betty calls her daughter, and kisses her 
every time she comes; and she cares no more about 
Jack, than she does for a straw ; but if his neckerchief 
is untidy, tells him of it, and if his shirt-collar is down, 
pulls it up; and will insist upon Betty going in to 
warm her if she is cold ; and thinks nothing of saying 
to a lady, " Pray ma'am, what can I serve you with ?" 
And takes up anything to eat that she fancies ; peaches 
twopence a-piece — and asks nobody's leave. That little 
dark-haired, black-eyed, rosy-cheeked, and cherry-lipped, 
girl is the great market-gardener's daughter ; and when 
her father calls with his cart to take her home with him 
to Sydenham of an evening, sometimes the little puss 
won't go, but stays and sleeps with Betty all night, 
plays at draughts with Jack until ten or eleven o'clock : 
in a word, just does what she likes, and what is worse, 
nobody prevents her. 

Happy stage of life ! when the spirits, light as the 
burden of a bird in fiill song, knows neither pain nor 
care, but carolling all the live-long day, believes that the 
sunny world it is singing to is as bright and happy as 
it looks, and throbbing with the same joyous pulse that 
animates itself — such it was that brought laughter to 
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the lip, and brightness to the eye of Mary Rose, for love 
had not even entered her innocent thoughts ; the affec- 
tions centred there as yet brought no blush to the 
cheek, nor no dimness to the eye, like a nectarine beau- 
tifully sheltered amid the greenery of its own leaves, 
and nursed by the summer unperceived, so had she 
bloomed into beauty unconsciously. Jack looked like a 
fine red handsome hard winter-apple ; she looked like 

"A Katherine pear, 
The Bide that's next the son.*' 

And should not the comparison be very clear, we must 
lay the blunder at the door of Sir John Suckling, who 
fought as well as wrote in the civil wars of England. 

It was about this time when Mr. Hose was taken dan- 
gerously ill, and never did mortal exert himself more to 
restore his friend to health, and carry on the extensive 
gardening business, than did our worthy acquaintance, 
Jack Hardy. Jack had heard that a celebrated London 
physician visited one or two wealthy patients in the 
neighbourhood of Sydenham, and he resolved to waylay 
him, and have his advice, whatever it might cost ; and 
this he did without consulting any one. " Mr. Rose has 
acted like a kind father to me," said Jack, as he hovered 
about the large gate where the physician's carriage 
waited, '' and were anything to happen to him I should 
never feel happy again." 
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Jack had put on his best suit, and his heart palpitated 
as he listened for the opening ioi the door, which would 
announce the return of the physician to his carnage < fmr 
he had never addressed so. great a mim before. At length 
he came, and, hat in hand. Jack approached, saying, 
** Pardon me for speaking to you. Sir, but I ,have a very 
dear friend so iU, that unless he has something done for 
him directly I am afraid he will never recover. I have 
brought a five-pound note, Sir," continued Jack, in a fal- 
tering voice, and holding it out in his hand as he spoke, 
" and if you will do your best for him I will pay you all you 
require, whilst I have a pound left in the world, for he 
has been like a father to me;" and the tears trickled 
down his cheeks as he spoke. 

The doctor took out his gold snuff-box, and after a 
couple of hearty pinches, and a hasty glance at his 
watch, said, " Where does your friend Uve, young man ? 
and how long has he been ill ?" 

•* He lives at the bottom of the road," answered Jack, 
" and has been ill above a week ; and every day he gets 
worse instead of better. 'Tis Mr. Rose, the market 
gardener and florist, Sir ; a man respected by everybody 
in the neighbourhood, and one of the best^hearted and 
kindest men that ever breathed." 

" Oh, yes, a very worthy man !" replied the physician. 
** I have been over his flower-garden several times. 
Well, I will see what I can do for him." Then, speak- 
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ing to the eermat, he said John dnve up to the cot- 
tage, at the bottom of the road where I had the rose- 
tree from last year I most defer my viait to Becken- 
ham until to-morrow for I must, to night be at 




THE HOSPITAI. 

Put your money in your pocket, young man," continued 
he, addressing Jack, who had ^ain tendered him the 
five-pound-ntfte ; "we will talk about that when he has 
reeoTered," and he placed his foot on the carriage-Btep 
OS he spoke. 

" Please, Sir," said Jack, " I should like to run on 
first, to t«ll them you are coming, for they don't know 
that I have spoken to you. I have done so without 
naming a word abont it to anybody but my mother." 
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" Very well, do so," answered the good-natured doctor. 
" John, go on with the carriage ; I shall walk," 

Jack started off hke a greyhound, and was in the 
house before the doctor had walked a third of the dis- 
tance, and, in a few words, he communicated to Mrs. 
Eose what he had done. 

" It is very kind, and very thoughtful of you, Jack," 
replied the worthy woman ; " but I wish you had told 
me before you went, that I might have pat the parlour 
a little bit to rights. But the doctor will eaunise that, 
for he must know that there's a great deal to do when 
there's sickness in a house." 

'* He is too much of a gentleman to no(tice aoything 
that may ^ * lying about,' '* answered Jack ; "and I am 
sure if it had been ever so poor a place, instead of a nice 
comfortable cotteige, as it is, he would have come just the 
same. He's a very different man to that Mr. Quackly, 
who talks pig- Greek and dog-Latin, and seldom cures 
anybody. But here the gentleman is." 

While she spoke she kept removing a few loose arti- 
cles which were lying about, and by such time as the 
physician arrived, everything was, what is called, ** in 
apple-pie order." 

The doctor held a brief consultation with her in the 
parlour, and then he proceeded up stairs, where he found 
his patient in a high fever, with the chamber-door closed, 
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the windows shut, and the blinds drawn ; all these he 
ordered to be thrown wide-open at once. 

** Mr. Quackley, Sir, said that he must not be exposed 
to the least draught of air," said Mrs. Eose, as she obeyed 
the doctor's orders. 

" Mr. Quackley's manner of treating a patient is per- 
haps a little different to mine, madam," replied the 
doctor. " If we could remove him, bed and all, to the 
top of Sydenham Hill it would do him a great deal of 
good. Let him have all the air you can at present." 

While he was speaking his hand was on the pulse of 
his patient ; and when he had replaced the gold repeater 
in his pocket, he went up to the table, took up a bottle 
of medicine, smelt of it, held it to the light, shook it up, 
then smelt of it again, and, finally threw it out of the 
window ; his patient, in the meantime, unconscious that 
any one stood beside him. Having taken another narrow 
survey of the invalid, placed his head on his chest, and 
watching his breathing for a minute, or more, he said : — 

** There is nothing veiy dangerous at present, madam ; 
and if you let him have plenty of fresh air, together with 
a little of the medidne I shall prescribe for him, he will 
be down stairs before another week. I am very glad in- 
deed I looked in." 

When he came into the parlour he wrote out his pre- 
scription, and despatched Jack with it to London at once; 
and belbre the doctor had departed Jack was making the 



pebbles fly from under his horseefeet on the Camberwell- 
Boad, and was soon before the druggist's shop at th« 
comer of 




The doctor went down stairs, and while he took a few 
turns in the flower-garden, begged of Mrs. Rose, if it were 
not too much trouble, to make him a cup of tea ; and while 
this was in preparation the talented doctor amused him- 
self by gathering the handsomest nosegay the garden 
could produce; indeed, he seemed to make himself ^uita 

Whilst the doctor sipped his tea, in the parlour, Mrs. 
Bose put together the nosegay he had collected, and. 
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with a few additions of her own, did it in such a style 
as few besides the wife of a gardener could have done. 

The <i<»ctor made a few inquiries about Jack, for his 
simple and earnest manner had made a most favourable 
impression on him. Mrs. Rose recounted his whole 
history from the day Jack started with his barrow and 
basket up to the present time. The physician was so 
interested in Jack's history, that he troubled Mrs. Rosa 
for a second cup of tea, and ate a plate of bread and 
butter, highly extolling her home-made bread, at which 
the worthy lady was not a littie proud. As for her 
praise of Jack, it was unbounded. " And his conduct to 
day, sir," said she, *' shows that he has a kind and feel- 
ing heart And, God knows," added she, with tears in 
her eyes, '' but for his seeing you, my poor dear husband 
might have died, kept up as he was there, without a 
breath of air — though he often begged of me to open the 
window." 

" We'll bring him round, be assured," said the doctor, 
rising to depart ; " it is not yet too late. Another day 
or two of such close confinement might have been dan- 
gerous. I shall find him better to-morrow, when I call." 

The doctor had admired one or two very choice plants 
which were growing in flower-pots, and these he found 
placed in his carriage when be entered it, a compliment 
and an «Uitention which was not lost upon him, for he 
drove oflf with a smile upon his countenance. 
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In very little more than two hours Jaxik had ridden to 
London and back, and got the prescription made up; 
and nothing would satisfy him but he must give the 
patient the first dose. He did so, and before sunset the 
invalid breathed more freely ; the pure and fresh air of 
heaven was alone working wonders for him. Jack shed 
tears as Mr. Rose recognised him ; he only spoke one 
word as, with a great effort, he moved his fevered hand 
an inch or two on the coverlet, and, returning the firm 
pressure of his youthful visiter, said, "Jack." 

"You will soon be better now,*' returned he. "Dr. 

B has been to see you, and he says so. Don't you 

feel how refreshing this sweet air is in the room ?" 

The sick man smiled, and again pressed Jack's hand. 
He did feel it ; every breeze was like a draught of pure 
water to the parched traveller in the desert. 

What a strong contrast did the olive and sun-burnt 
countenance of the gardener form to the white pillow on 
which his head rested, looking like what we only once 
remember to have seen, and that was the face of a tropic- 
tanned mariner, as he lay drowned and half-buried 
amid the white surf on the wild sea-shore; and his 
hard, labour-browned hands, resting on the snowy cover- 
let, told how weak and powerless is health when it comes 
to grapple with disease in a close chamber. It was like 
Hercules prostrate with the plague — he whom no human 
arm could overthrow laying at the mercy of an invisible 
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-enemy. There lay the broad manly chest, and the 
brawny limbs, which scarcely the hardest labour had 
ever been able to weary, almost motionless and helpless 
as a sleeping child; and Jack, as he gazed upon him, 
then turned to the window to conceal his emotion, looked 
over the many acres which he had brought into cultiva- 
tion, and sighed as he thought what a change would soon 
come over the scene, unless the master-mind was again 
restored. 

Mere babes in swaddling clothes are we all, when 
thrown into the arms of sickness ; your greatest hero is 
an infant again, put out to nurse ; your finest orator is 
struck dumb, or becomes an unmeaning driveller. And 
when death comes, there lies poor humanity. 

" His hands are folded on his breast ; 
There is no other sign expressed, 
But long disquiet merged in rest.'' 

Tenntcok. 

A wearisome and trying time it was for poor Jack 
Hardy, whilst his friend the gardener was confined to 
his sick bed. But Jack was endowed with that quiet per- 
severance and untiring patience which grows into energy 
as it becomes more familiar with difficulties. There were 
the work-people to look after in the garden-grounds, 
and so much attention had he paid to the conversation 
of Mr. Rose, that he was never at a loss to give them 

L 2 
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proper directions as to what was most suitable for the 
market, and required to be first cut or gathered. Jack 
was too close an observer to need any instructions in 
these matters. And now he was compelled to ride to 
Sydenham after the business of the day was over, to 
see that all was in residiness for market next morning: 
and there he frequently slept, and was up by three 
or four o'clock, and in London by five or six, leaving 
what he himself needed for the day s consumption at 
his own shop as he passed; then hurrying ofiP, and^ 
with the help of the gardener's daughter, getting 
through the heavy bulk of the wholesale business 
by breakfast time. His own shop then required attend- 
ing to until noon ; after which, he would sometimes ride 
ofi" to the garden-grounds, to see that all there was going 
on rightly — be home again by tea, and back to Syden- 
ham by dark, driving' Miss Rose, as she was now called, 
in the light cart ; in fact, he was, as the gardener's wife 
said, *' here, and there, and everywhere at once ; and yet 
he never seemed tired, and nobody ever heard him com- 
plain." Then it was wonderful, considering the little 
education he had received, how accurately he kept his 
accounts ; but Jack had spent hours in amusing himself 
on the slate where his mother put down the smaller 
items of her washing ; and this, together with the few 
lessons he had received from Job Ermntdale s coachman, 
enabled him to keep his books in a very " clerk-like" 
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'manner. He received and paid all moneys, both in the 
extensive wholesale business of the gardener and his 
own, which increased every week ; nor was there, at the 
expiration of a month — by which time Mr. Rose had so 
far recovered as to be able to look after things a little 
himself — a deficiency of a single shilling, although 
scores of pounds had passed through the hands of Hardy 
Jack ; for it was a busy time, and in the very heart of 
summer. 

The gardener began to recover from the day that the 
physician first attended him : and what his feelings were 
towards Jack, when he had become acquainted with 
everything, it is next to impossible to describe ; one 
thing, however, he had fully resolved upon, and that 
was, in the course of a year or two, to make Jack a part- 
ner in the business; "for who," said he to his wife, 
" will attend to it like him ; and if anything should 
happen to me, I shall know that nothing can ever be 
wrong, and that those I leave behind will be acted justly 
unto, while there is such a head to manage, and such a 
hand to direct as Jack's." 

The physician ordered Mr. Rose to pass a few weeks 
by the sea-side, until his strength was thoroughly estab- 
lished ; and such was his confidence in Jack, from the 
masterly manner in which he had conducted everything 
during his illness, that he went away as unconcerned as 
if he had no business to manage, or nothing in the world 

L 3 
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to look after, saving bimself He was also accompameti 
by bis wife; "for," as she said, "when Jack and Marj 
set about matters, yon and I only seem in the waj." But 
Mr. Rose's foreman was a steady and attentive man, and 
a well-experienced gardener, so that the practical details, 
which Jack could not as yet thoroughly understand, were 
well attended to. 

Then Jack and the gardener's daughter must come 
down to Mat^ate once, whilst Mr. and Mrs, Hose were 
staying there ; and a long letter was sent, stating what 
time the last boat left 




LONDON bhioge, 



and how Monday was nul a market-day, and that if they 
were hack by Mcmday night it would be Boon enough ; 
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and a deal of talk, and much preparation was there 
during the week, between Jack and Mary, about their 
intended excursion. One thing only seemed to make 
Jack uneasy, and that was a determination on the part 
of his mother not to accompany them. 

" I never was on the salt sea but once," said Betty, 
•' and that was before you were bom. Jack, and then I 
was deadly sick; and, please the Lord, 111 never go 
again. A voyage to Greenwich or Richmond is the 
furthest youll ever catch me going by water." 

Many were the questions put by pretty Mary to Jack, 
in the couree of that week. " Was it true some parts of 
the sea had no bottom ? " " Should they be out of sight 
of land ? " " Did he think she would be sea-sick ? " " If 
she fell overboard, would he jump in to save her ?" vdth 
many other questions, which Jack was not able to 
answer. 

At length Saturday came, and a beautiful, calm day 
it was as ever summer sun shone upon; and what was 
more pleasing to the young people, matters had been 
so arranged, through the kindness of another msu'ket- 
gardener, an old friend of Mr. Rose's, that they were 
enabled to leave London by the ten-o'clock boat, so that 
by afternoon they were on the " open sea." Mary was 
delighted; Jack was filled with something like awe, 
when he looked around and saw "only a world of water; " 
nay, he was >vicked enough to wish it would blow a good 
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stiff breeze, just that he might have some notion of 
what being out in a gale of wind was. Still, he was 
glad it was so calm, since Mary was with him, who, even 
then, could scarcely manage to walk the deck of the 
vessel by herself. 

But the stormy old sea-king was asleep— he neither 
sent out a yawn nor a roar from the depths of his hidden 
caverns; the waves seemed only to chase one another 
like children at play, the wind sang not to the surround- 
ing cliffs — not a billow sought to overleap "the pale- 
faced shore." 

^* The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters play'd.'^ 

Milton. 

Not that we ever saw the latter-named lady playing with 
her sisters on the ocean — excepting in our imagination, 
and a very pretty vision it was. But still our youthful 
voyagers saw plenty to amuse them; large ships went 
by with all their sails set, and here and there the sea was 
dotted with little fishing boats. Mary wondered how 
they woTild ever find their way home again, and how the 
captain coidd tell where Margate was, when there was 
nothing to be seen but sky and water. But Margate 
hove in sight at last : first, its church-steeple appeared ; 
then something like houses were seen; at length, the 
town and the cliffs were clearly visible; then came 
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the long pier, and oh! more cheering than bU, Maiy 
recognised her father and mother, and in a few more 
minutes vas enfolded in their arms. Jack and the 
honest gardener shook hands; not a cold, brief, formal 
ahakii^, but one which made the veiy fingers tingle 
again; and when Mrs. Bose kissed him. Jack actually 
blushed, for so many people were looking on. But tea 
was waiting. Oh ! such shrimps, and such a lobster for 
eupper, and such a lovely walk on the cli&, and on &e 
sands in the morning ! Who so happy as Jack Hardy 
and Maiy Rose ? 





CHAPTEE VIII. 

CONCEBKtNa THE FCBTHER CAREER OF AUODSTUS ERRANT- 
DALE, AND HOW HE BECAME A WE8T-END DAKDr 

WITH A FEW WORDS ON " WINE AND BUPPEB BOOMS " 
— AND THE ADVANTAGES HE DERIVED THBOUOH BE- 
COMINO ACQUAINTED WITH A YOtNO LADY AND GEN- 
TLEMAN WHO HAD SEEN THE WORLD. 

It will be readily imagined tliat among the many com- 
panions which Augustus Errantdale had already found, 
there were a few, who, like himself, had the most ex- 
tended views of morality; and as he was supplied most 
liberally with pocket-money by his fond but foolish 
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mother, no marvel that he was soon looked up to as a 
kind of leader among his poorer acquaintances. School, 
of course, was never again thought of; and now he be* 
came a little west-end "fop"— a kind of dandy on a 
small scale — and was already as particular in giving 
his orders to his tailor, as if he had been bom an aris*> 
tocrat. Bred and brought up to treat with contempt the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water, and looking 
upon them a3 a class made of inferior clay, and not 
to be named beside idle and white-handed gentility,— 
he became one of those idle gentlemanly boys who ape 
the do-no-work men — a sort of clean indolent dass, 
well known in the gambling houses, billiard-rooms, and 
card-tables of the west-end. He carried a neat little 
cane with a silver top to it; said "Ah! ah!" and "How 
are you?" to every brother puppy he met; strapped his 
trowsers down very tight, and wore a pin in his stock 
which reminded you of a poker in miniature ; wore his 
surtout so tight that it seemed actually glued upon his 
back, and had his shirt-collar stiffened to a nicety, 
sometimes, too, he carried a small riding-whip and wore 
spurs, although he had long since parted with his pony, 
and quarrelled with honest Job because he revised to 
buy him a real blood-horse; nor could he now resist 
comparing his watch with almost every clock he passed, 
as if, because he had nothing to do, time was to him of 
the greatest consequence. He also became a great 
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patron of pastry-cooks' and confectioners' shops; sat 
down in a chair mth all the consequence of an earl and 
twice his pride ; swallowed his jelly, munched his tart, 
and chatted with the small lady behind the counter; 
the little would-be woman made to match the small 
would-be man, who is taught to be polite and conde- 
scending and agreeable — ^to smile at every unmeaning 
sentence— to look pleased and delighted with every 
customer — ^to wrap up her halfpence very neatly, and 
tender such a nod of recognition as leaves you in doubt 
whether it is to you or the ginger-beer fountain which 
stands opposite. 

To have appreciated the intellect of the young dandy 
properly, you should have seen him turn to the mirror 
before he quitted the shop, give his lanky hair a twist, 
and endeavour in vain to coax it into a curl ; pull up the 
collar of his shirt, and adjust his breast-pin ; give his 
little surtout a pull down on each side, so that it might 
sit without a wrinkle upon his bony back and protruding 
shoulders ; then draw out his handkerchief an inch or 
two from his side-pocket, in order that it might be 
visible ; and, after uttering his "bye-bye," he would stalk 
out, twirling his cane or riding- stick — the veritable prince 
of puppies. And so he would march forth, thinking, as 
the cockney-boys were wont to say when he passed, ** no 
small beer of himself," to give his heels an airing in 
the colonnade of the 
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ITALIAN OPERA. 

Such was hia first progress towards becoming a " man 
about town ;" for, as to the theatres, he had long before 
this pajd them a visit. Smoking he had many a time 
attempted, but had hitherto onlj succeeded so far as to 
make himself ill; but sickness, to what lie considered 
so manly an accomplishment, was a trifling matter, 
which must be endured; so he peraevered, whiffing away 
while he could stand it, and, when beaten, inTariablj 
throwing the remainder of the cigar into tie street; for 
what was fourpence to a young gentleman like him. 
Nor must we omit to mention the gilt eje-glass that 
be occasionally carried, which, as his dear mother re- 
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marked, "added so mucli to his respectability;*' and she 
often said, in the pride of her heart, that there never 
was a more gentlemanly young man than her "dear 
Augustus;" and so said several other ladies with whom 
she was acquainted, especially in her own presence, 
although, behind her back, such epithets as " ignorant,'* 
"proud," "conceited," "ass," "puppy," and a score 
other similar endearing appellations were invariably 
added by them to lengthen out his list of accomplish* 
ments. Not that it prevented them a jot the less from 
partaking of the many good things which the lady pro- 
vided, for they thought that a little flattery weis the 
least price they could pay for such entertainments. 

About this time he was also taught dancing, and affcer 
having received a few lessons, he became bold enough 
to venture into those vile assembly rooms which abound 
in the neighbourhood of almost every theatre, and are 
frequented by such characters, of both sexes, as we 
will not here give a name to. And now Master Errant- 
dale began to make great progress; he was enabled soon 
to master a glass or two of weak sheny negus, and 
pick up the second-hand sayings of the most noted 
amongst these charticters, which he again retailed to his 
own select companions, to their no small wonderment, 
as they admitted the superiority of his wit, and said 
they should not be astonished if he one day came out 
in the 




HOUSE OF PAItUAUENT 

Nor Will our readers be Butpnsed when told that ho 
here picked up some ver; queer acquamtance— for such 
places as these are the hot-beds in which the seeds of 
Tice are sown — ^nurseries of Newgate — great garden- 
grounds to the gallows A notonous gambling house 
ma; be soon suppressed but these infamous wine and 
supper rooms stand with their gaping doors open all 
night long and alluring by every vicious mdocement 
the too-wiUmg and veiy often unsuspecting youth mto 
the nchiy gilded and painted walls — true emblama of 
the destruction and rum which their decorations con- 
ceal Justi:^ wmks at them and it is not until their 
crimes are fully ripened that she rubs her eyes and 
looks on, as if murelling how such things can b«. 
u 3 
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From the first night of enteriug these corrupt abodes, 
ma;^ the ruin of many a youth be dated — the first entry 
into that great catalogue of crime which, if unchecked 
in its early career, will in the end swell out into a bulky 
and heinous volume. Such mlamous places stand Uke 
plague spots upon the land — a blot and a disgrace to a 
Christian country. Better, a thousand times better, 
would it be if our legislature studied tRme to prevent 
crime, and les» to punish it — if, instead of proposing 
plans for new prisons, they rased to the earth these 
base places from which our jails are peopled. WhUe 
such spots exist, 
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r be emptied of its ill-starred and unfortunate 
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yictims ; for, as one generation passes away, anoliier will 
be ready reared for its reception. 

No reflective man can walk through London at mid- 
night without noticing the number of these houses, 
which are licensed — solemn mockery ! — ^according to some 
old act of Parliament ; and that there may be no doubt 
about the matter, the sentence referring to the aboTe- 
named act is generally emblazoned along with the royal- 
arms above the door. Here, about midnight, when all 
respectable houses are closed, dancing, drinking, and 
smoking commences, and the sound of music is heard 
imtil the sun has climbed high above the horizon. Tis 
true, a policeman or two occasionally peep in, but so 
long as there is neither a cry of robbery nor murder, it 
is not their business to interfere. It is not until a 
future day that their work commences, when the dissi> 
pated ni^tly attendant has become a marked man, and 
whispers are abroad that the money he spends is ob- 
tained dishonourably. Then it is that these guardians 
keep their eyes upon him ; and, when the hour comes, 
which come it must, they are ready to swear that they 
have long known him as a constant visiter to these 
abodes of vice; which, had their masters done their 
duty long before, would ere this have been swept away 
from the ground which they both disgrace and encum- 
ber : for they have yet to learn the great lesson that, to 
commence the work of reform thoroughly, they must 

M eS 
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study more to prevent crime than to punish it. It is an 
old axiom, but cannot be too often repeated. Better 
thus, than to hurry away victim after victim ; to close 
the eyes upon those nurseries which are erected for the 
growth of crime, until the fruit is ripe and ready to be 
seized, shipped off, and exported to some far-off land of 
felons, whose very names are forgotten amid the new 
race that step in and fill up the room they have left 
vacant. For it is an awfiil fact that, where one place of 
rational and social instruction is opened, two or three of 
these infamous dens are licensed to carry on their mid- 
night revelries. 

It will not be wondered at that, with such temptations 
as these, Master Errantdale got on rapidly; that he 
found professors and tutors in almost every class of 
crime, and amongst these became acquainted with a 
female about his own age, the daughter of a fond 
mother, ruined by over-indulgence. A more beautiful 
face than Eliza Fowling s, human eye hath rarely dwelt 
upon ; but, although so young, these midnight hours had 
preyed on the roses which once adorned her cheeks ; and 
she had recourse to rouge, when late revels had blotted 
out the bloom which nature's own hand had hung upon 
her cheeks. Her eyes, when lighted up by some forced 
expression, had all the appearance of innocence and 
love, though real tenderness and admiration lent not 
their aid to this piercing and unnatural brightness. 
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Her hair was dark and wavy, and sunk in silky ridges 
across her beautifully formed forehead, but showing an 
inclination to curl every way, in spite of the warfare of 
oil and brushes : while her lips retained their soft and 
natiural expression, gracing a chin of the prettiest form. 
Still, over all this outward beauty, there hung a some- 
thing that seeemed out of keeping ; it was the mark of 
vice. She had heen taught dancing, and had but few 
equals in that art; but her excellence only led to many 
invitations, many parties, and many partners, where 
evening sunk into midnight, and morning at last ap- 
peared before she arrived at home. Great at first were 
her mother's troubles, but these time soon wore away ; 
her daughter was naturally of a gay disposition, and 
there was no help for it ; so she consoled herself with 
the thought that, as she grew older, she would grow 
steadier, for as yet she had scarcely numbered sixteen 
summers. She was mistress of her own actions ; carried 
the latch-key about in her little silk bag, and went home 
whenever she pleased. A cab was but one fare for her and 
Augustus Errantdale, and he frequently set the young 
dancer down at her own door before he was driven home 
to Kennington. After a time, when the evening was 
very fine, he walked home with her, sometimes went in, 
and was always a welcome visitor ; and so far had he 
ingratiated himself with her mother, that the good lady 
one evening accompanied them to 
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That evening he ordered a cold ronst-fuwl and its 
accompaniment of ham, together with a bottle or two of 
wine to be sent in from an hotel which he freqneatly 
viBited; and after supper he stayed until neariy day- 
light, the girl's mother leaving them to ait up as long 
a^ they pleased, instead of teaching them the evil ca>n- 
eequencea which too often arise from such late hoots. 
From this time his recreations were no longer limited 
t» the compass they had hitherto been confined in. He 
now took a larger sweep, though he was scarcely yet 
bold enough to show the unblushing part of a practised 
libertine ; his vices became more fashionable, for sony 
we are to say that there is even a fashion in vice, and 
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that many parents, instead of checking it, exclaim, like 
Mrs. Errantdale, "I should not like to see my son 
different to other young gentleman who are bom to a 
fortune. Let them enjoy themselves in their own way.'* 
What more was required in his mother s eyes — ^he 
could do no wrong if he but followed the example of 
other respectable youths of his acquaintance; and 
amongst them was a youth who was nearly two years 
older than young Errantdale, and who had made the 
voyage to India and back as a midshipman ; he was also 
a friend of the fair Eliza's, but had given her up to 
young Errantdale. This young gentleman was an espe- 
cial favourite at Dale House ; and he taught Augustus 
to smoke cigars and drink brandy-and-water in a very 
little time. He had made but one voyage, and was 
never likely to make another, for his elder brother had 
died whilst he was at sea, and being, as most scape- 
graces are, the mother's favourite, she had resolved 
never to part with him again. The feelings of Mrs. 
Hutton and Mrs. Errantdale were veiy similar, so they 
of course soon became intimate friends. Charles Hut- 
ton was a high-spirited youth, possessing all that rough 
courage and fearless daring which, when reduced to 
something like order by the discipline of the navy, has 
often produced those bold commanders whose prowess on 
the " great deep" have caused the flag of England to be 
reverenced in the remotest corners of the globe. One 
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thing which he prided himself upon, was doing whatever 
he said he would do ; and this often caused his companions 
to say, ** Charley, you daren't do so and so." If he said 
he dare, he would do it at once, let whatever might he the 
consequence. Whether he did such things for the love 
of mischief, or to show that he cared for nothing, or to 
gain an ascendancy over his companions, he perhaps 
scarcely knew himself, any more than those valorous 
knights of old, who, according to Froissart, were wont 
to make the most ridiculous vows, and lose their lives in 
attempting to fulfil them, which were sometimes as im- 
possible as it would be for a man to jump off the mmuh 
ment without breaking his bones. 

Thus, if an apple-stall were to be thrown over, a barrel 
rolled into a cellar, a milk-can upset, a knocker wrenched 
off, or a bell rung, either Charles or Augustus was the 
gentleman to do it; for the latter thought it quite a 
" feather in his cap" to be as daring as the young mid- 
shipman. If they could get off by running away, they 
did ; if they were captured, it was seldom for long, as 
the money for paying the trifling fine which the magis- 
trate inflicted was never long forthcoming; and very 
often they arranged with the aggrieved party upon the 
spot. Their parents consoled themselves with the 
thought, ** that as they got older they would grow wiser, 
when they had once sown their wild oats." 

There is perhaps no place in the world where youth 
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SO eoon assume the habits of men as in London ; many 
of course copying examples that are good, others follow- 
ing only those which are evil. It would astonish a 
stranger to enter a few of the taverns and eating-houses 
in the city, and to see the mere boys who oome in by 
themselves, give their orders to the waiter, approach the 
fire to warm their hands, and take up the paper with all 
the ease imaginable. True, their parents live at some 
distance, too far to allow of their going home to dinner, 
and almost making this custom a necessity; never- 
theless, it emboldens youth, uprooting ail that modesty 
and diffidence which are so becoming in young people; 
rendering them familiar with almost all grades of sodety 
at too early an age, and filling them with ideas that they 
are in every way equal to those with whom they then 
mingle. Some of these impertinent puppies we have 
heard address old grey-headed waiters in such an un- 
becoming manner, that our hands have fedrly itched 
again to box their ears. Others have come in, and given 
their order as if they were asking for a great fsivour, 
and thanking the waiter for every little attention he 
paid to them. And such as these have always been 
treated with a fatherly respect by their elders who sat at 
the same table, and who rarely failed to hand them 
whatever they might want without being asked to do so. 
In some of the west-end &sliionable eating-houses, 
scenes like these may be witnessed, which are truly dis- 
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gusting, and where youths of fifteen and sixteen will 
call for their pint of wine, and discuss its qualities as if 
they were connoisseurs of some standing. Amongst 
these stood first and foremost Augustus Errantdale and 
his companion. The air with which that young gentle- 
man would take up the " bill of fare," enumerate each 
article, then throw it down, not finding anything therein 
to suit his palate, might have become a marquis ; while 
his directions to dress some particular dish, accompanied 
by a few comments from the midshipman, would have 
caused a stranger to conclude that they had been fami- 
liar with Ude from their cradles. The waiters of course 
were all submission and attention, for who feed them 
like these youths of fashion and fortune ? and to prove 
their gratitude, if there was anything in the house of an 
inferior quality, it was invariably dressed and brought to 
their table, for the servants well knew from experience, 
that however good it might be, they were sure to find 
fault ; and they thought it but justice, whenever they 
could, not to let the young gentlemen do so without 
occasion. 

Then " Middy," as his companions familiarly called 
him, was such " capital company," had so many anec- 
dotes to tell, and had met with such remarkable adven- 
tures, both in his way to and whilst in India, that if you 
believed all he said, neither Sinbad the Sailor nor 
Baron Munchausen were to be mentioned in the same 
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breath with him. He told more falsehoods than would 
have filled a good-sized volume ; had, according to his 
account, hooked more sharks, and hunted more tigers 
than very many who had spent a long life-time in the 
same climate ; had seen krakens large as an island : and 
sea-snakes, miles long, he had, he said, seen scores of 
times; and, as to a mermaid, he could show the very 
comb he took from one, if he liked, and could remember 
a verse of the song she was singing. He had ridden 
like Arion on a dolphin's back, and fine fun he said it 
was: had fallen overboard and swum we forget how 
many miles, after a ship ; but, like " Falstaffs men in 
buckram," every account varied. Then the gales he had 
been in — ^waves rolling miles high; the number of 
times he was shipwrecked ; one night on a rock — another 
on a wreck — so many days out at sea in an open boat — ^ 
how they had no food— cast lots — ate the cook, then the 
cabin boy, with such a tissue of lies, partly invented, 
and partly taken from his readings in various books, 
that you would almost imagine he had commenced with 
the Arabian Nights and ended with Baron Munchausen. 
Such was the most intimate friend of Augustus 
Errantdale, above two years his senior — much more in- 
timate with the ins and outs of the world — reckless of 
everything, so far as regarded character, and believing 
that the only things worth living for were fun, mischief, 
and pleasure. Wild and bad as he was in too many 

N 
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things, he had still a nobler heart than Augustus : he 
assumed no virtue ''which he had not," concealed 
nothing that inspired or angered him ; if he quanelied, 
he bore no malice ; if he was in fault, he was the first to 
own it; and if in a " row," he was the foremost to lead 
on and the last to retreat. 

Theatres, saloons, billiard-rooms, oyster-.shops, and 
cigar-divans he was as familiar with as a ** regular man 
about town." He seemed to know everybody, and 
everybody to know him; and numberless were the 
young gentlemen to whom he introduced Augustus, and 
who like him had caused their parents many an heart- 
ach ; for nothing can be worse than to bring a youth 
up with an idea that he is never expected to do any- 
thing — that all he has to learn is to fit himself for the 
society of such as himself — that he was bom to take his 
pleasure, and that the chief thing he had to study was 
to kill time as agreeably as he could. Without either 
object or aim, and often at a loss in the morning to 
know how the time will be spent until night, no marvel 
that the first temptation which presents itself is ac- 
cepted, and that Vice, who "lies in wait at the comer of 
every street," is oftener met with than Virtue. 




CHAPTER IX. 

HOW JACK EABDI PBOaRBSaBO BOTH IK BUSDIXaS IKD 
COURTSHIP — WHAT PLANS HE AND UABT BOSE LAID 
Down FOB HOUSEKEEPING lOQETHEB WITH HOW 

THEY FELL OUT AND THEN FELL IH AOAIH — THE 
CHANQE THAT TOOK PLACE IK THE CIRCUUaTANCEa OF 
THE MAHKET-GAHDENER, AND HOW HE TALKED ABOUT 

BETIRING WITH BETTY HARDY'a OOSaiP ABOUT OLD 

TIMES — WHICH BKIN08 THE HEADER TO THE END OV 
THE CHAPTEB. 



SuHHEB, autamii, and winter 
the sett-aide had thorougtily 
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market-gardener, and all things went on prosperously 
with Jack Hardy; for scarcely a greengrocer, on the 
Surrey side of the water, had so extensive a retail 
business. As for Betty, she had improved so far as to 
wear, on a Simday, a silk gown, and Jack said she looked 
quite a lady in it. And Mary Rose was now as con- 
stant in her attendance at the shop as ever, and the 
customers began to call her "the young missis." at 
which, she, at first, began to titter and blush, and, at 
last, she thought nothing about it; for, if a customer 
wanted chapge. Jack would say, pointing to her, "my 
young missis there will give it you ; " and if any one 
wanted to speak with Jack about business, her unvarying 
answer was, "you must talk to our Jsuik," or, "see what 
our young master says about it ; " in a word, without 
talking at all about the matter, they somehow understood 
that one day or another they were to be married, because 
everybody said so; and, as Betty remarked, "what 
everybody said must come true at last." As for their 
courtship, it consisted in a series of arguments, whether 
Jack should go to live with Mary, at the cottage at 
Sydenham, or she should come and live with Jack, at his 
shop. Happy pair ! whose only dispute was about the 
changing of their homes ; nor could Mary ever see the 
difficulty which should prevent them all living together. 
All Mary talked or thought about was, when they were 
married, they should have so many things of their own ; 
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and she never walked out with Jack, but what she was 
continuallj drawing his attention to some set of china 
she would like, or the pcu*ticular pattern of some chair 
that she should fancy — and these she would have a set 
of, for the best parlour — and that chest of drawers sha 
would have for the up-stairs room, and every day she waa 
wanting to run in to buy some great carpet, with « 
staring pattern upon it; for she said it looked just like 
the flower-beds in her father's garden at Sydenham, and 
she was afraid, it was so handsome, if they did not hare 
it at once it would be gone. And when she got up at 
night and talked ovier all she had seen, and what tiiey 
intended to have, Mrs. Rose would lift up her hands in 
astonishment, and exclaim, " God bless the girl! where- 
ever does she mean to put them all ? Why the house is 
so full now, we are compelled to turn one chair on the 
top of another, to make room ; and, as for tables, we can 
hardly move about for tumbling over them ; and I 'm 
sure the house *11 be big enough for Jack and Betty, and 
you, and all of us; and as to where he lives now, he 
must let the upper part, and come and live here, and go 
to his business in the morning and come home at night, 
same as a many gentlemen do in the city, ah ! and that 
have their thousands too I " And Mr. Rose — ^worthy 
man ! who loved Jack as dearly as he did his own 
daughter — talked of buying a neat gig, and a bit better 
sort of horse, just for Jack and Mary to drive to town 

N 8 
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and back again in, instead of going with the heavy-laden 
carts ; showing how they could run over easily within the 
hour, and that, as but little business was done iii the 
after part of the day, how readily they might get some 
sober, steady, and honest man to attend to his shop— his 
own foreman, for instance — and that, saving on Saturday 
nights. Jack and Mary might always be home in time 
for tea; and as to Betty herself, they could see but little 
use in her being dragged backwards and forwards, ex- 
cepting on a fine day, now and then, just for a little 
change, so she might stay and chat vdth Mrs. Rose, or 
saunter about the garden, or sit, on a sunshiny day, in 
the summer-house; and, as he would sometimes say, 
while smoking his pipe, " see that little Jack and Poll 
didn't pull up the flowers while they played." And 
when the three old people were alone, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rose and Betty, what long conversations they would hold 
together ! Betty could not think of leading such a lady s 
life as that ; no, that she couldn't — so used as she had 
been to working hard all her bom days ; why, she did next 
to nothing then, and however could she spend her time, 
when she came to do less, she couldn't tell. Then Mr. 
Rose would argue that it didn't matter much whether 
they ever did anything at all, for he had had so many 
thousands offered for such a number of acres of an im- 
mense garden-ground, that the interest of the money 
would pay him almost as well to sell his freehold to 



build upon, as it would W cultivate it ; and if the collide 
wasn't lai^e enough for them all, why he would add to 
it until it wai 




But I mnfit tell you what a serious tiff Jack and Mary 
had one day, all because Jack gave a youug lady, who 
lired in West-square, a handful of flowers, which Mary 
saw Jack give to her; and beheld the young lady smil- 
ing at something Jack s^d, aud tap him on the cheek 
with the flowers, before she went away. Mary didn't 
care about it, no, that she didn't; there was nothing the 
matter with her — nothing at all ; she didn't speak, 
because she didn't want to speak — she wasn't crying 
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about anytbiug, tlukt she wasn't : she had noUung to cij 
about — she didn't want any tea-making, she ner^r wu 
better in her life ; there was nothing amiga with her — 
kiss her! no, that he shouldn't — jealous! not she; ahe 
thought a good deal better of herself — be might kiss 
them he talked to, and smiled to, and gave flowers to — 
customen, indeed! he wasn't forced to take hold of 
eveiy costomer's hand that came, and look them in their 
faces, and sa; "bye-bye," and wish them pleasant 
dreams — not that she cared ; it was nothmg to her — 
Farmer Simpson's son, of Sydenham, had pTomised to 
take her to 
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and she would go, that she would — and he might take 
the lady out of West-square, and give her flowers, and do 
as he liked, for what she cared. Then she sat down and 
had a good cry: while Betty " blessed her heart,*' and 
threatened to box Jack's ears if ever he talked to any of 
the " nasty husseys" again. And poor Jack, who hadn^t an 
evil thought in his head, and would sooner have endured 
anything than have caused Mary Rose a moment's pain, 
was so wretched he did not know what he was doing ; 
but, while serving his customers, shoved into the scale a 
four-pound weight instead of a two-pound, mistook peck 
measures for half-pecks ; and was only at last brought 
to his senses, by one old woman going in and saying to 
Betty, "I think your son's demented to-day, for he's 
given me onions when I asked for turnips, and instead 
of three pounds of potatoes, he tied me up three great 
cabbages ; he*s either mad, Betty, or else he*s in love, 
depend upon it" This was too much for the kind- 
hearted Mary ; she arose from her seat, placed her hand 
on Jack*s arm, looked into his face, and said, ^' I didn't 
mean to go to the Museum with him, that I didn^t Jack 
— ^but I can't bear to see you speak kindly and be 
friendly with any girl but me ; T know it's very silly, 
and very selfish of me to say so, but it's caused me to 
have many a cry to myself, Jack ; and if I 've tried to 
help it I couldn't — but 1 11 never do so again, and you'll 
never give me cause, will you, Jack ? " Of course he 
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readily answered, " No ;" and so the tiff was made up. But 
from that momeat a new l^ht broke across Jack's mind ; 
he placed himself in her portion, asked himself how be 
itbould like to see any young fellow smile, and talk, and 
pat her cheek with flowers ; aud he soon pnrceive^ that, 
withont intending it, he hod done wrong, and resolved to 
bo more guarded in future, even if he lost a customer or 
two through it. In the afternoon, to make matters up, 
as Jack had to go to Covent Garden about some basiitess, 
he proposed that they should take the steam-boat at 




HUKOERFORD MARKET, 



and ride down as far as Greenwich and back. Th^ did 
so, and much were they amused with the beauty of the 
park, the old pensioners, the groups of children playing 
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at the foot of the Observatory, the beautiful view they 
had of the river from One- Tree Hill, and, above all, the 
glorious ride they had on two donkeys, at Blackheath. 
They had a peep at the old Elizabethan house, and 
th«n a cup of tea at the "Golden Anchor," beside the 
river. They never had been happier together before in 
their lives ; and Mary, from the innocence of her heart, 
said, "Oh, Jack, I'll never be angry with you any more, 
talk to whoever you may ! " and Jack answered, that if 
he talked to fifty he cared for her only. 

And now a great change was about to take place in 
Mr. Rose's circumstances, for he had had five thousand 
pounds offered him for the freehold of his nursery-ground 
to build upon, its value consisting in its being so near to 
the neighbourhood of the new railroad. He had, also, 
had a great number of acres of land offered to him at a 
very low price, which were lower down the road, and in a 
direct line with his own house ; but not considered, as a 
building-site, to be a tenth of the value of the grounds 
which he had for years cultivated. "I think, Jack," 
said the gardener, ** I shall close with both offers — sell 
the old, and buy the new — and with only the loss of a 
few fruit-trees, and a year or two's hard work to bring 
the land into cultivation, I shall be enabled to put three 
thousand pounds into the Bsmk ; and that, you know. 
Jack, together with what I have, will be something 
against a rainy day. The new land I intend to purchase 
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for you and Mary, Jack; as for us, thank God, we have gat 
enough to live upon ; and you must work at the new land, 
and bring it into ** good heart," as my father and I have 
done at the old land for these last fifty years : and, with 
the blessing of God, and what I can do for you besides, 
I Ve no doubt but that you'll prosper. I hope to see 
you married in the course of a year or two, Jack ; that 
once over, and the land in good cultivation, I shall take 
to my old arm-chair in the chimney comer; and, save 
advising you now and then, and putting my hand in my 
pocket occasionally when you need it, I shall leave you 
to do your best." 

Pleasant was the evening which Jack and his little 
sweetheart spent in that summer-house, talking about the 
bright prospects which the future seemed to open before 
them, and planning in their own minds how they should 
act. And when Mr. Rose came to join them, and to 
smoke his evening pipe, he was astonished at the clear 
view which Jack took of things ; how he proposed to 
raise higher one portion of the new land, and to lower 
another, and, above all, the knowledge he possessed of 
the different manures which were best adapted for the 
various methods of cultivation ; and great was his delight 
to find that Jack had long been taking in a monthly 
work on gardening, and had already made himself 
master of its contents : "for," as the honest gardener said 
to his wife that evening, "he already knows more than I 
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do about many tMngs, althougli I have been forty years 
in business. Jack stayed all night at the cottage, as he 
had many a time before done, and next morning early 
he drove Mary over to London in the light cart, in time 
enough for business. Jack had long been a rate-payer, 
and now began to take a part in the business of the 
parish. Old men came and talked to him about altera- 
tions, and rates, and vestry-meetings, and charitable 
institutions, just as if he imderstood such matters as 
well as themselves ; and Jack was so good a listener, 
and so respectful in his behaviour, that they said it was 
quite a pleasure to talk to such a sensible young man, 
and that some day or another, when he got to be a little 
older, he would turn out to be somebody. As to Betty, 
she was a favourite with everybody ; she knew so much 
about the neighbourhood before it was altered, when 
there were fields here, and no houses there ; when the 
Fishmongers* Almshouses stood in the country, and the 
Dog-and-Duck, and the Asylum, and Newington Church, 
and a few old wooden houses, were almost all the build- 
ings you met with until you came to the village of Ken- 
nington. Then she had such a deal to say about the old 
style of dress, high shoes, and pig-tails, and cocked-hats, 
and gentlemen who wore laced ruffles, and frilled shirts 
that stuck out at the fronts of their waistcoats like a 
peacock's tail ; and many of the old inhabitants used to 
gather about Betty for the love of her ancient gossip ; 
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and amongst the number was old Job Errantdale, who 
had never ceased for a moment to take a deep inter^Bst 
in the affairs of Jack, and often expressed his regret 
that he was not blessed with such a son ; and then Job 
would add with a sigh, " But 'tis all his mother's fault, 
Mrs. Hardy, — all her own fault." 

Now Betty was one of those women, who, if she could 
not give a person a good word, made a point of never 
giving them a bad one ; and the only time we can recal, 
in which she seemed to lose her temper, was when she 
lost her washing, and did think it hard that the great 
laundresses should run away with everything, and scarcely 
leave a poor washerwoman the means of making "ends 
meet and tie;" so, in answer to Job, she used to say 
" that, no doubt Mrs. Errantdale did it all for the best, 
and that it was very natural, having the means they had, 
that she should indulge Master Augustus in whatever 
he wanted. I am sure I should have done the same 
with my Jack, if it had lain in my power, but you know 
it never did, Mr. Errantdale. When I was first left 
with him, I'd enough to do, I can assure you — early and 
late, late and early, did I struggle for him, often until 
one or two o'clock in the morning, so that when I got 
into bed, 1 could scarcely sleep, jny bones ached so, and 
I hadn't a soul to do a hand's- turn for me, Mr. Errant- 
dale, till I knew you when you ; were kind enough to 
notice my little Jack, and Mrs. Errantdale was kind 
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enough to give him now and then a cast-off thing of 
Master Augustus's ; and I shall always think kindly of 
her for that. And, as for Jack, hless you, if I were to let 
him have his own way, he would never allow me to put 
my hand to anything, nor do a stroke of work of any sort ; 
but, as I often tell him, I must poke about something 
or another, if it only be mischief; for I have been a 
stirring woman, all my life, Mr. Errantdale.*' 

And Job used to go away, thinking in his own mind 
of the difference there was between Jack Hardy and his 
son Augustus, and often wishing to himself that he had 
spent his Christmas in his own counting-house eighteen 
years before, or in smoking his pipe in the comfortable 
old parlour which for years he had frequented, or any- 
where but where he did, when he first met Miss Arabella 

Allshaw, with her and then Job invariably whistled, 

to drive away the harsh thoughts which he had so great 
a difficulty to keep down, whenever he recalled the years 
of misery he had passed in wedlock, and all the sayings 
and doings of his lawful wife. For, as he often said, the 
only comfort that had ever sprung from his marriage 
was, the acquaintance he had made with Betty Hardy, 
and the consolation of knowing that he had been instru- 
mental in assisting her worthy son Jack. 
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I ABOUT THE CARBEB 
OF AUGUSTUS EKKANTDALE — 8H0W1NO HOW HE EX- 
CELLED IN BILLIARDS, CARDS, AND DICIHO THE 

READY WAY HE FOUND OF BAISINQ HONEY, WHEN HIS 
FUNDS WERE LOW — HOW HE REFORMED, WENT HOUE, 
AND IMPROVED HIMSELF IN PENUANSHIP — TOQETHEB 
WITH THE USE HE MADE OF THIS NEW ACQUIBE- 

Akd now Augustus Emmtdale b^an to cultivate mous- 
taches ; to let his hair grow to a great length behind ; 
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to carry a stick^too short for walking, -with the handle 
up to hisjmouth so as to nibble off the varnish; to 
smoke a meerschaum-pipe openly in the street at noon- 
day ; and vote everything vulgar which had not a foreign 
and Frenchified look about it. He was well known at 
those little threepenny concerts, which are now so com- 
mon in what were once good homely old-fashioned hotels, 
and where a litde indifferent painting, and a wretched 
accompaniment of music, together with such singing as 
is only varied by its extra loudness from the common 
'* street-squall," make up the evening's amusement. 
Here he was, indeed, what he himself termed it, ** a 
great card." He was also well known in every billiard- 
room at the West-end, and in every cigar-divan from 
Charing-cross to Chelsea. He prided himself on the 
manner in which he could hold his cue, and make 
cannons, and pocket the red ball whenever he pleased. 
He knew every marker in the billiard-rooms by their 
Christian names, and was quite a crack hand at the 
game of pool. Nor was he less expert at card-play- 
ing — he could turn up a Jack whenever he chose, and 
shuffle the four aces together in the pack, to the as- 
tonishment of every one, saving a few choice gamblers, 
black-legs, and cheats. He was well initiated into the 
mystery of loaded dice ; and the sworn companion of 
every professed gambler in the low West-end gaming 
houses, and was well known amongst that class of m^^or 
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terious-Iooking young gentlemen wlio frequent the nei(^- 

Lourliood of 




THE DOKE OF lORKS COLUMH, 

Hid attend the drill almost as regular as the soldiers 



Donn these descending steps of vice he was, of course 
atteuded by hia bosom-friend the "Middy, "who, however, 
went no further than what he called a " little cheating 
amongst cheats." Whenever good luck, as they were 
wont to term it, smiled upon th«ir Ibrtuues at ihs 
gambling- table, it was generally followed up by some 
pleasure-trip to Greenwich, or Graveseud, or Bidimond, 
in which they were accompanied by Mias Fowling, and 
imother friend of hers, equally as frail and fair, who 
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called the young midshipman her "Charley;" and in 
these places they amused themselves hy frequenting 
hazaars, and were , ever ready to make up the given 
numher who win those useless and trumpery prizes in 
the " wheel of fortune." As for ordering a white-hait- 
and-champagne dinner at BlackvTall, they thought no 
more of such an occurrence than a dozen cahinet minis- 
ters do of meeting together at the same place after the 
labours of the session hare closed, Lest the females I 
am describing should be mistaken, I must tell my young 
readers that they belong to that peculiar class, who are 
distinguished by wearing white boots, dresses made very 
low in the front, and generally cut, but for this diflFer- 
ence, in the newest fashion, and made of the gaudiest 
materials ; who also decorate themselves with a profusion 
of glass beads, which they wear around their necks, as 
real ladies do gold chains, and who, rather than go out 
without a veil, would take down the coarse muslin win- 
dow-blind, and throw it over their heads; whose bonnets 
and fronts are always profusely laden with staring hand- 
fuls of cotton flowers, which look as if they had been 
kept for a month in pots, and after having laid a week 
in the ash-bin, were picked up, stitched in, and worn for 
ornaments. Such are ever seen at night in the neighbour- 
hood of theatres, or gaming-houses, or walking about at 
the front of hotels ; parading up and dovm the wide West- 
end streets where the shops are closed early, and are ever 
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waylaying the paaeengers at every comer ; and in such 
company as this did those young men frequent the fronts 
of the baiB of gorgeous gin-palacea, without eTer deign^ 
iog to turn a pitT^ii^ eye upon those poor wretches, who, 
with trembling hands, and hollow eyes, and emaciated 
frames (the care-worn features of old age planted upon 
sunken and youthful shoulders) hourly rush in and pour 
down their parched throats the fieiy poison, that they 
may for a brief hour or two stupify their soirows. 
Women, whose career of crime Is sometimes closed in 
the waters of 




THE SERPENTIKB ; 



wlula the bonnet and shawl which is found upon the 
bonk, is ofWn all that remain behind to lead to their 
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identity ; and if tbeir names are recorded at all, it is 
amid those entries of vice kept at the police-courts, 
'which record only committals and re-committals, charges, 
and counter-charges, tables of stolen property, and 
midnight brawls ; and such is all that is known of their 
sad, "eventful history.'* It will be readily supposed 
that such a life as Augustus Errantdale was now leading 
could not be supported without great expenditure; for 
even the cleverest sharpers find it a difficult task to live, 
with all their dexterity in the art of cheating. His 
demands upon his mother for money became daily more 
clamorous. For a length of time he succeeded by 
entreaties ; then by preying upon her fears, and threaten- 
ing what he would do, unless she supplied him with 
money; and, when milder measures fedled, he had 
recourse to abusing and brow-beating her ; turning the 
tables upon her without mercy, and telling her to her 
face, that " she had brought him up to be a gentleman, 
and whilst there was the means, he would live up to 
the character." So long as she had the power, she 
furnished him with funds, until she soon found that, 
if he was not checked in some way or another, she 
should cease to possess the power, unless she made 
honest Job acquainted with his proceedings. And she 
soon discovered that scarcely a week passed over but that 
some valuable article was missing. Bracelet fcdlowed 
brooch, the gold watch succeeded the gold guard-chain, 
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the diamond ring, which had heen her pride whilst she 
was Miss Arabella Allshaw, next went; and, finally, 
the long golden ear-rings, which had glittered many a 
night whilst she was on the look-out for a husband. 
When her treasures of jewellery were exhausted, he 
began to ransack her wardrobe ; aud then it was that 
Miss Fowling might be seen figuring in some splendid 
Cashmere which had once been worn in pride by his 
mother; costly pieces of silks and satins vanished from 
the drawers ; and when there was nothing more to lay hold 
of, he next began with his father, and walked off with 
honest Job's gold repeater. Then it was that the storm 
burst forth, for hitherto all his numerous robberies had 
been kept a secret from his father ; so, at last, with tears 
in her eyes, his mother was compelled to confess all. 

In most matters honest Job Errantdale was a firm 
and determined man. He listened to all she told him 
without evincing the least sign of passion. The harshest 
expression he uttered was, that she was in a great 
measure to blame for the manner in which she had 
brought him up. " From the first," continued Job, *' it 
was ever your study to screen his faults, and deceive me. 
At your request, I have allowed him a hundred a year 
to spend in whatever way he pleases, without accounting 
for a farthing of it ; beyond this I will never go, unless 
I see a complete alteration in him. As for the property 
he has stolen, I shall set about recovering it in my own 
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xray.'* In vain were all her tears and entreaties, begging 
of him not to make it public — ^not to disgrace her son. 
Job remained firm as a rock ; and the next time Master 
Augustus Errantdale dishonoured home with his pre- 
sence, to his great astonishment and indignation, he foimd 
an inspector of police ready to receive him. " I have long 
since given up all hopes of reclaiming you," said Job, in 
a low, measured tone ; " and were it not that I wish to 
spare your mother's feelings any further shock, I would 
at once give an order for your committal, and have you 
tried at the next Assizes for felony. The inspector 
shall go round with you, and redeem every article which 
you have stolen ; after they are all restored, and I per- 
ceive some reformation in your conduct, I wl\ then tell 
you what it is my intention to do for the future. But 
until some great and favourable change has taken place, 
let me never see your face again." 

Silent, pale, and crest-fallen, Augustus Errantdale 
left the house in custody of the inspector of police, who 
followed his every footstep, and never, for one moment, 
trusted him out of his sight. He carried with him a 
list of every article of the missing property, down to the 
very shawl, which he foimd upon Miss Fowling's 
shoulders, and the satin slippers, which he compelled 
her to take from off her feet, and which she would have 
hurled at the head of her dupe, had she not been awed 
by the presence of the inspector. A& ^\kfc x^>ca^^> '^^ 
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mocked h'l" vith a low curtaej, and aaid, " she was 
sorry ehe had so long disgraced herself by keeping 
company with a. common thief." All these, and many 
more humiliating thujgs, was the once proud Augustus 
Ernmtdale compelled to bear ; for he knew tJiat there 
was no altematiTe but to obey, or be committed to 



COLDBATH- fields' PRISON 

Nor was this the worst of all ; what he had done soon 
reached the ears of his companions ; and, although they 
hesitated not to rob and cheat at dice or cards, and con- 
sidered every advantage which they could take in 
gambling, as being only fair, still they scented the 
society of an open thief, and, with the exception of one 
or two who had fallen into the lowest state of degr&da- 
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tioQ, Master Erraatdale found himself Euddenly all but 
oompanionleaa. The first act of the young midshipman 
was to write him a severe letter, and "cut" hia socie^ 
Bt OQce. Job had forbidden Augustus his home, and 
taken apartments for him in rather a humble neigh- 
bourhood, with a respectable old couple whom he had 
known in his earlier years ; and you may readily imagine 
Qm effect that so many sudden changes had upon him. 
Beyond paying the rent of the apartments and allowing 
him one pound a week, no persuasion of Mrs. Errantdale's 
could induce honest Job to go, or render further pecu- 
niary aid i and as the doors of the gamii^-houses were 
now closed agwnst him, he had no choice left, but either 
toredeemhischaracter, or join himself to alower order of 
aodetj than he had hitherto been accustomed to. For 
seTenl weeks the balance seemed equally poised between 
good and evil. If he made no attempt to reach virtue 
on the one hand, neither on the other did he seem to 
Kish to form a closer acquaintanceship with vice ; and 
the reports of the worthy people vrith whom he lodged 
me at last so favouriible, in statementa of the good 
I which he kept— the little company that he saw, 
IT {to appearance) commendatory changes, that, 
I the entreaties of Mrs. Errantdale, they so 
B the scruples of Job, that he was allowed to 
weak. 
; raders he mistaken u\ V^ 
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character : if he was not so bad as he before had been, 
it was only because he lacked the means. There was 
still the same will, but not the power. His was not a 
refraining from evil for the sake of that which is good, 
but because the former was no longer withm his grasp. 
True, he seemed more silent, more reserved, his bold 
bearing altered, his peremptory tone subdued; but 
beneath this apparently calm surface, passions rolled 
darker, and deeper, and stronger, than had hitherto 
agitated the face of the waters — they wanted but vent to 
commence their destructive work. For now, there was 
a wish to be revenged upon the companions who had 
shunned and humiliated him ; upon the woman who had 
deceived and insulted him; upon the keepers of gaming- 
houses who had refused him admission ; upon the pro- 
prietors of gin-palaces who would not give him credit ; 
and upon every other human being who did not treat 
him the same as they had done before he was discovered 
to be a thief. He was not at all sorry for what he had 
done, but only because he had been found out; and 
many a time, while his foolish mother attributed his 
silence to shame, in his own mind he was meditating 
new methods of plunder, and studying the best means 
to escape undiscovered. To accomplish these schemes, 
he now set himself seriously to work to win the good 
opinion of his yet lenient father. He seemed to listen 
attentively to all the advice which honest Job gave 
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him; be accompanied the unauspecting old mail to 
church on the Sabbath ; offered him his arm vhen thej 
went out t<^etheF ibr a walk — for the step of Job Errant- 
dale waa not so firm aa it had been twenty years before, 
when many a time he had led the very son (who was 
now studymg how he should rob and deceive him) 1^ 
the hand, m the beautiful mommga of summer to look 
upon the nver in the front of 




L&KBETH PALACE. 

At length fairly reinstated once more in his own 
home, and standing higher in his father's fiivour than 
he had erer before done, no marvel that greater con- 
fidence was placed in him, and no one was ^roudAt 
P % 
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than Job Errantdale himself to witness such an unex- 
pected change. By degrees, the kind-hearted'and for- 
giving old father began to entrust even money-matters 
into his hand; sent him to his banker's with cheques, and 
to pay the monthly bills of the tradesmen whom he dealt 
with round about the neighbourhood, and to order what- 
ever was wanted in the household ; for, be it remembered. 
Job Errantdale was now seventy years of age. Nor did 
the reformation of Augustus Errantdale promise to end 
in these attentions. There was a young lady, an orphan, 
a great favourite of Job's, who had long borne the 
snubbings, and attempted-lady-like rebukings, of Mrs. 
Errantdale, without ever murmuring, or evincing a sign 
of impatience. Job had attended the death-bed of her 
father years before, and had made a solemn promise that 
he would watch over and protect her whilst it pleased 
God to spare him ; and well had he kept his word, for 
the conduct of his son had at length established Job 
as sole master of Dale 'House. When trouble came, 
Mrs. Errantdale resigned the reins of authority withont 
a word, and, as ever out of evil good is sure to spring 
to some one, so had the situation of Anne the orphan 
become more agreeable and pleasant, ever since the 
outrages committed by Master Augustus Errantdale. 
For the sake of his parents, she overlooked his delin-'* 
quebde^ and tihe attentions of Augustas towards her 
seemed to afford honest Job pleasure ; for he, alas ! 
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fondly believed that the character of his son had under- 
gone a thorough reformation ; and one night, when his 
heart was warmed with a comfortable glass of brandy- 
and-water, as they sat together, he said, *' Augustus, it 
was once a wish nearest my heart — long since aban- 
doned, it is true, but now revived again, never more I 
trust to be given up — it is a wish nearest my heart that 
I should see you united together; that once done, I 
could then depart in peace. You must long, ere now," 
continued Job, with deep emotion, '* have discovered that 
the pleasures sought in a life of dissipation end only in 
pain and disappointment ; that true happiness can but 
be found in the comforts of home, and with a virtuous 
woman who cheerfully goeth about her household duties* 
And now," added Job, emptying his glass at a mouthful, 
and abruptly cutting asunder his lecture, " have you any 
objection to marry Anne ?'* 

"None in the world," answered Augustus, "if you 
desire it," thrusting his finger into his waistcoat-pocket 
as he spoke, to feel if the paper which was deposited 
there was safe, for he had scarcely heard a word which 
his honest fiEtther had said, saving the last sentence, so 
busily were his thoughts engrossed in thinking over 
what sum he should fill up the blank cheque for, which 
he had purloined that day from his &ther*s cheque- 
book ; for, unknown to his fietther or mothert he had but 
two or three days before again renewed his acquaintaxLce.- 



i 
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ship with Miss Fowling ; and she had gentij hinted, diat 
she thoi^ht, if nicely manf^ed, it vas possible for him 
to draw out aU the money hia iatber had in his banker's 
bands, and then they might set'ofT together comfortably 
for America. Augustus named five hundred pounds as 
a bold Bum ; but she tossed up her head at the mention of 
it, and said that a thousand was as easily written as five 
hundred, and, while he was about it, he m^ht as well be 
hung for a sheep as a lamb, - " for you know, my dear 
Augustus," added she, " it will be all the same, when W« 
are once safe out of 
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The following momiag was the time appointed to pot 
this daring scheme into execution ; and the young rascal 
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had so fex perfected himself in penmanship during the 
six months he had spent at home, that he could readily 
imitate his father's signature to the very letter. He had 
already tried the experiment at the bank, by destroying 
a cheque which his father had written out, and filling up 
another for .the same amount in his own handwriting, 
which was cashed without hesitation. Next morning he 
arose early, and signed the cheque in his father's name 
for the sum of one thousand pounds; and as he was 
already well known at the banking-house, and chatted 
familiarly to the cashier about some houses which his 
father had just purchased, also drawing the amount 
in two separate five hundred pounds Bank of Eng- 
land notes, the transaction created no suspicion. He 
then hastened off to the Bank of England, and as he 
had gone there several times on his fiEtther's business, 
and boldly backed the notes with his name, and the 
address ** Dale House,*' the thousand pounds were 
handed over to him in small notes and gold. 

Meantime, Miss Fowling was awaiting his return at 
the foot of London Bridge, and, going into a neighbouring 
tavern, he put one hundred pounds in notes into her 
hand, and stowed away the rest about his person in 
the best manner he could. They then set off together 
to a shipping agent's to book their berths for America, 
accompanied by a suspicious-looking young man, who 
appeared more hke a thief than a sailor, but whoia 
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the young woman said was an acquaintance of her 
mother's, and that he had himBdf before been in 
America. He had a great deal to baj abont what was 
necessary for them to take ont on their vojafje ; knew 
no end of people nho dealt in the very articles the; 
woidd require ; could effect for them a sanqg of at least 
twenty per cent in everything they purchased ; and bo he 
went on chatting down the thronged thoroughfare of 
Thames- atreet, until the crowd compelled them to sepa- 
rate, Augustus leading the way, when, turning round at 
the front of the 




CUSTOM HOUSE, 

he perceived that Miss Fowling and her sear&ring com- 
panion had given him " the slip," and carried off with 
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them the hundred pounds. An hooest man would have 
informed the first policemen he had met with of the 
robbeiy, but, as our readers are well aware, Augustus 
Ettautdale hsd his own reasons for saying nothing about 





CHAPTER XI. 

k FULL DESGRIPTiOll OP JACK HARDl's WED- 

DINQ ^WITH WHAT WAS WORN, SAID, AND DONE OH 

THE OCCASION — TO WHICH 18 ALBO ADDED, AN ACCOQHT 
OP BETTT's " FLITTING." 

The sun nerer shone brighter than it did on the momii^ 
that ushered in the marriage of Jack Hardy and Maij 
Rose ; all London-road was alive ; and, as for the nei^ 
bourhood of the Elephanfrand-Caatle, it looked as busy 
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as it does on the Derby day. A flag waved over the 
Alfred's Head, and another was placed on the top of the 
EockinghanLArms opposite ; the Highlander that stood 
at the tobacco-shop door, facing Jack's shed, was dusted 
clean to honour him; and the silver tea-urn at the 
grocer's that morning received an extra rub. Jack was 
dressed in an olive-coloured frock-coat ; a light waistcoat 
of a very neat pattern; and trowsers remarkable for 
nothing but the chasteness of the stripe, which blended 
into the underground colour. The only things that 
smacked at all of gaiety were the blue-and-white silk 
neckerchief, and the handsome nosegay, that adorned his 
buttonhole. 

Although he looked a little bashful, still there was the 
same smile of good-nature playing about his face ; and, 
when his dear old mother called him aside to say a few 
words to him, before Mary came, you might have seen 
two big tears standing in Jack's clear and honest eyes. 
But Maiy came at last, with her father and mother, in 
the light cart, and another young woman, who was to be 
the bridesmaid. She looked like the flower that bore 
her name, a very rose in her beauty; and she had 
dressed her hair with these flowers, fresh as she had 
that morning gathered them in the garden which she 
called her own. Oh how well that spotless white dress 
sat upon her ; there was not a wrinkle in the back, and 
the skirt floated out, graceful as the wings of a swan ; 
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nothing, however, could dissuade her from having her 
bonnet trimmedVith blue ribbon ; for she said, " True 
blue is Jack^s favourite colour, and I must strive to 
please him now." 

A young friend of Jack's accompanied them, and they 
walked to Newington church, after the good old &shion 
of our forefathers. At every comer, a little group was 
congregated to see the bride; for everybody in the 
neighbourhood knew Jack Hardy and his mother Betty, 
and the loud huzzaing and clapping of hands was almost 
deafening* Jack took off his hat in acknowledgment of 
such hearty greetings, while Mary hung down her head 
and blushed ; for, as she said afterwards, *' if Jack had 
been the Emperor of Russia, she did not think he could 
have attracted more notice." As they went along, he 
thought how time had flown ; and he remembered how, 
only a few years before, he had rested at the front 
of that very church with his first barrow-load of fruit and 
vegetables ; for old Nanny the apple-woman was there 
to see Jack married; and she took off her shoe, and 
threw it after him for good luck, which much amused a 
bright-eyed little lady, who was looking out of her 
chamber-window opposite the church. You should have 
heard Jack repeat the ceremony after the clergyman ; 
it was none of your cold echoes, but uttered as if his 
heart was in every word he said ; and as Nanny, who 
was present, remarked afterwards to Betty Hardy, that 
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she waa sure,' with a litde practice, Jack would be able 
to preach in 




WESTMINETEB A 

Then Mary was so confiiBed, because Jack kissed her 
tiie instant they got out of church, and said, " Now, 
Mary, jou are my wife, and all the world can't take you 
from me." Jack said he "felt so happy, that if the 
Queen had stood by, he couldn't have helped it." Oh 
what a wedding-cake they had ! such a size I and so 
good, that it almost melted in the mouth. And Betty, 
poor old woman! she was so busy in preparing the 
wedding-dinner, that, although she had both Mrs. Eose 
and Nanny to help her, as she said, " she hardly knew 
what to do first; for there was the plum-pudding to boil, 
and the salmon ; and the duckg to roast before the fire ; 
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and so many kinds of vegetables to cook, that, in spite of 
the large sirloin of beef, and the pigeon-pie, which were 
sent to the bakehouse, she hardly knew how she should 
get through it all;" but she did get through it. Honest 
Job Errantdale had not yet discovered that his son had 
that very day robbed him of a thousand pounds, when he 
sat down and partook of Jack's wedding-dinner ; and a 
capital speech did he make when he drank the health 
of the young married couple. Not that Job used long, 
fine-sounding words ; not a bit of it; but what he said 
somehow or another went right into the heart, and one 
tear followed another so fast down Jack^s honest and 
labour-tanned cheeks, that Mary at last placed her hand 
upon his, and cried, to keep him company ; dear girl ! 
she could not help it. Betty was past weeping; her 
poor thin lips quivered more than once ; but there was a 
proud flash in her eye, when she heard the good deeds 
of her son reheai'sed ; and when Job had finished speak- 
ing, she added, scarcely conscious that she had spoken, 
" God above knows it's all true." Then several of the 
old neighbours came in, to take a glass of wine after 
dinner ; and all the poor people who were Jack's cus- 
tomers had a glass that day, and a bit of the bride-cake; 
and his health and happiness was drunk so many times, 
and by every one with such sincerity, that you would 
have thought Jack was one of the most important men 
in the parish. Then there were two or three poor 
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wortbj old people in the Fishmongera' AltiiHhoiisea, 
whom Betty had washed for when they were better o£f, 
and she eent each of them a rare good dinner hy Nanny, 
and a bottle of wine amongat them to drink her son's 
health. For Betty said, " I should like all who knew 
me in the days of my trial and trouble, to he happy 
to-day, for I've a deal to be thankful for, and God has 
been very good to me, and no poor mother was ever 
blessed with a better son." 

Job Errantdale sighed, aa he contrasted Jack's conduct 
with his own son's, and said, " Would to Heaven that I 
had never home the name of father." 

After dinner, Jack took his handsome wife out for a 
nalk, and showed her all the fine shops at the West- 
end, and bought her no end of pretty things in 
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for right proud was he of her; and well he might, for 
she was the very perfection of rustic heauty. They 
rode home ; for it was agreed that they should return 
to Sydenham to tea, and remain there for a few days, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Rose took up their residence with 
Betty. Oh how proudly did Jack drive that day, and 
every now and then he kept looking at Mary, and 
then at the people who passed by, as if to say, ** Yes, 
you may look, she's my wife, and I don't care who 
knows it." You would have thought Jack had all at 
once turned poetical, for he kept pointing out first the 
beauty of this place, and then of that, until even Mary, 
who was one of the sweetest-tempered creatures in the 
world, could not help saying, " Why, I've seen them all 
scores of times before, Jack, and I don't perceive any 
difference." 

When they reached Sydenham, Jack proposed that 
they should have tea in the summer-house. " I should 
like it much," said Jack ; "it will recal old times, when 
you were ill, dad, and Mary was sad, and we were afraid 
to speak above a whisper. I never thought, then, that 
I should look upon the old garden again with the same 
light heart that I do now. Humour me this time, and 
let the foreman, and his wife, and children be sent for, 
and be merry for once ; he did his duty, when his help 
was needed, and much as you have been pleased to praise 
me, I should only have managed very badly without John.*' 
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The foreman, and his wife, and children were sent 
for ; and they had their tea in the summer-house, and 
chatted ahout old times, whilst the children tumhled 
ahout on the grass-plot ; and Mr. Rose kicked Jack's foot, 
as he sat opposite to him, and, pointing to the little ones, 
said, " Jack, I shall he proud when I see one or two of 
thine rolling about in that manner. Won't I show them 
how to shake the apples down, and gather the straw- 
berries. I know their fond, old grandad will spoil them ; 
but they 11 love him all the better for it, Jack." 

"Don't talk so, father," said Mary, without raising 
her eyes, "whatever would people say, if they heard you? 
I'll shake them, that I will, if they meddle with the 
fruit." 

But I cannot tell you half of what was said in that 
little summer-house, nor how Jack sang a song, and 
Mr. Eose joined in chorus ; and then Mary, after much 
persuasion, warbled Shakspeare's little fragment of 
•* Hark ! hark ! the lark," &c. ; and how, when the 
twilight came, they went into the house, and two or 
three neighbours and old friends of the gardener's were 
invited to supper; how they drank Jack's health, and 
said they should be proud to have him for a neighbour, 
and paid Mary such compliments as made her blush 
again ; and how, when they called her Mrs. Hardy, she 
thought it was Betty they were speaking to ; with other 
matters, which I have not time to tell you about. 



Then, next day. Jack brought his pretty wife to Lon- 
don, aod at night took her to 
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where they saw Romeo and Juliet, which was so affecting, 
that Jack was compelled to take Mary out before the 
play was finished ; and as they rode home in the moon- 
light, ehe asked Jack such strange questions about love, 
and such like, and what he would do, if she were dead; 
and would he die with her ; and did he love her as much 
as Romeo did Juliet; and wouldn't he like to die on 
the same day she did — she should, and be put in the 
same coffin with Jack — it would be so comfortable to 
have company ; that poor Jack was at last sadly puzzled 
to answer her, and was glad when they reached Sydenham. 
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It had long been understood between Jack and 
Mrs. Eose that, when he was married, he should give up 
his shop in the London-road, and take the sole manage- 
ment of the market-gardener's wholesale business in the 
Borough-market ; and that Betty Hardy should in future 
take up her residence in Sydenham ; for, as Mrs. Eose 
said, "although mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law 
seldom agreed, yet there was no rule without an excep 
tion, and she considered Betty such an exception;" and 
when preparations were made for Betty's removal, and 
the old-£Eishioned furniture was to be taken at a valuation, 
(as neither Jack nor his wife thought it very fit for a 
young couple who set out in the world with such bright 
prospects), it was quite amusing to see how many 
things poor old Betty's heart still clung to, and which 
she would on no account consent to sell. She would 
never part with this article, because it was the first 
which Jack bought her, and that she had made her 
mind up never to part with, so long as ever she lived. 
One thing reminded her of old times, and another she 
had when her poor husband was alive ; and if a third 
was old-fashioned, and a little bit ricketty, she should 
never have another in place of it she liked so well ; as 
to a fourth, Nanny, the old apple-woman, had often 
admired it ; and a fifth was bought out of the money 
which Mr. Errantdale lent her dear Jack, and she should 
always keep it for his sake. So Betty run on with her 
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choice catalogue, until there were hut very few things 
left that she could he persuaded to part with. They 
recalled old times, and were linked with old home 
associations. From them she dated her ups and do¥nD8 
in the world ; for in her mind they were lettered over 
with many a sorrow and many a joy; in them she saw 
the dark and the hright hlended together, and there read 
many a written legend, which no eye hut her own could 
see. And Jack loved her too well to erase one letter 
from these treasured tablets of her memory. Oh ! with 
what delight did Betty superintend the loading of that 
large van of goods ! how carefully did she stow away 
some old tea-pot which had lost half its spout, and pack 
up the warming-pan, which Jack had bought her, in no 
end of wrappers, that it might not be bruised ; and when 
all was completed, she mounted on the top of the van, 
and sat with the old-fashioned looking-glass on her 
knee, for she would not have had that old mirror broken 
for the world, as Jack had amused himself for many an 
hour when he was a child by looking into it. God bless 
her dear old heart; the tears fairly trickled down her 
cheeks, when the neighbours gathered about her to bid 
her good-bye. As she said, when she got to Sydenham, 
'* It was many a long day since she had had such a good 
crying bout, and yet she didn't feel unhappy at all ; but 
for a poor old washerwoman t6 be so respected, it was 
veiy trying — that it was." 






CHAPTER XII. 

IH WHICH WE ARRIVE AT THE END OF OTJB HTOBT, AND 
SHOW WHAT BEFEL ADGCSTU3 EERAKTDALE — AND HOW 
HONEST JOB RESOLVED TO MAKE HIS WILL, ON DIVERS 
AND SDHDRY CONDITIONS. WHICH REMAIN TO BE FUL- 
FILLED. 

It so chanced that, a day or two after Augustus Errant- 
dale held drawn out the thousand pounds, honest Job 
had occasion to call at the Bank, and was, of course, 
soon made acquainted with the foi^ery and the robbery. 
Pale, trembling and speechless, the half-broken-hearted 
father stood, incapable of taking any measures for the re- 
covery of the money — not so with. tli« l;»s&Kt,\ii'Mias*-- 
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diatelf dispatclied a confidential clerk, who ascertained the 
nomber of the notes into which the lai^er bitls had been 
changed, and returned mth the Ml particulars, tliat two 
hundred pounds had been paid in gold. An hoar after, 
eveiy banking-house and police-Btation were made ac- 
quainted with the robbery. A hand-bill was also issued, 
without consulting Job, ofTering a. huidsome reward, and 
describing Maater Errantdale, to the very cock of his 
hat, neck-tie, and his breast-pin ; and how he invariably 
walked with his hand behind him in his coat-pocket. 
Two days after, Miss Fowling and her sailo^ like- looking 
friend were taken up in the act of changing a twenQr 
pound note. Master Augustus was sauntering idlj 
aloi^ at the front of the 
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regretting that he had been so foolish as to give his fair 
siren the hundred pounds, and hesitating whether he 
should go and take a berth for America by himself, 
make a short trip to France, visit the Isle of Wight, 
or have a jaunt to Gravesend or Greenwich, or peep in 
at some of his old West- end haunts, when his eye was 
arrested by half-a-dozen people, who were busily engaged 
reading a hand-bill. With his hand in his coat-pocket, 
as per description, and a cigar in his mouth, he strutted 
up, and, beginning at '* Twenty Pounds Reward," he 
saw his own name most accurately spelt, and his person 
not very flatteringly described ; and, just as he had 
finished reading it, a man, who also was looking over 
the bill at the same time, turned to him and said, ** I 
say, my young swell, if I'd met you on board of a 
steamer, making off with the money, I should have 
made a grab at you, and tried for the twenty sovs." An 
old experienced policeman was at that moment passing, 
and overhearing the remark, and struck by what ap- 
peared to be an immense weight in one of Master 
Errantdale's coat-pockets, he laid hold of his collar in 
an instant The stranger, at the same moment, seized 
upon his opposite arm, exclaiming, '* I discovered him 
first." The policeman threatened what he would do, 
but the stranger refused to loose his hold ; one word led 
to another, and a crowd of course soon congregated, and, 
without offering any resistance, or uttering a «isLS^<^ 
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word, the young thief was dragged off to the station- 
house. Miss Fowling and her friend had just ai-rived 
before him, and, for once in his life, he really did see 
the young woman shed a few downright tears. Both 
parties were instantly searched, and, with the exception 
of a few pounds, the whole of the money was found upon 
them. Miss Fowling tried by all means to engage her 
poor dupe's attention; she placed her hand upon his 
arm, and exclaimed, " oh, Augustus !" but he shook her 
off indignantly, confessed to the forgery, and, without 
in any way criminating her, owned that he had given 
her the hundred .pounds to keep for him. As the 
magistrate was still sitting, the case was at once brought 
before him, and Miss Fowling and her friend were after- 
wards discharged, for Augustus, for once in his life, boldly 
took all the blame upon himself, he well knowing that it 
would have availed him nothing had he done otherwise ; 
and bis fair Eliza was at last thoroughly ashamed of 
herself; nor did Augustus even turn his head to look 
after her as she left the court. As only the clerk of the 
Bank had hitherto appeared against him, Augustus was 
remanded until the next day, and locked up for the 
night iu a cell. The tidings of what had occurred were 
not long in reaching his father. Honest Job had ap- 
prised his wife of what had happened, and she, poor 
woman, was almost heart-broken. The thoughts of her 
son being in a prison, had really a seiious effect upon her^ 
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and she fainted away. After some time, Job and the 
servant succeeded in restoring her, and she became 
more reconciled, having extracted a promise that she 
should at once be allowed to visit her son. A cab was 
called ; and, accompanied by her husband, they drove to 
the station-house, and were admitted to see the prisoner. 
The heart of Mrs. Errantdale smote her, when she 
thought of the manner in which she had brought him 
up, and the numberless faults which she had from time 
to time concealed from her husband ; and it was truly 
painful to vntness her sorrow, and to see how fondly she 
still hung over her fallen son. The fond, foolish mother 
was in every action revealed ; for, as she said, " with all 
his, faults, he is still my child." 

There was something solemn and almost awfiil in the 
voice of the father as he addressed his son. He began 
calmly, by taxing him vdth ingratitude ; demanded, if, 
in the whole course of his life, he had been guilty of an 
action of unkindness towards him; and, as the old man's 
voice rose vdth excitement, he poured forth a rough 
natural eloquence, which at last drew ibrth tears from 
the eyes of the hardened youi^ sinner. " From child- 
hood," continued Job, **your life has been one of ease 
* and luxury; the bread you ate you never toiled for; the 

clothes you wore you never contributed to the purchase 

• 

of ; they were all derived from the labour of my earlier 
years ; and this is my reward. When I contrast ^out 
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conduct with that of Jack Hardy, I cannot help, from 
my heart, cursing the day that ever I lived to be called 
"father." He, whom both your mother and yourself ever 
treated unkindly, has raised for himself an honourable 
name, and attained a respectable station in life, which 
makes everybody feel proud who can claim an acquaint- 
anceship with him ; while you are a shame and a dis- 
grace to all who have the misfortune to be related to 
you. Your mother wishes me not to prosecute, to trans- 
port you for this forgery and robbery," continued Job, 
speaking as if moved by some deep solemn determina- 
tion. " Being your father, I might forego the injuries 
you have inflicted upon me and the disgrace you have 
brought upon your family ; might still continue to walk 
the streets without raising my head or eyes, even when 
men pointed, and said one to another, * there goes the 
father of a thief;' but still I feel that I should be acting 
unjustly to honest men, were I to let loose such a villain 
upon the world. One thing, however, I will do ; I have 
an old acquaintance, who possesses an estate in a remote 
comer of America ; next week he is going over to look 
after it. You can write ; — he wants some one to keep 
his accounts. You can steal nothing there. If you have 
a mind to accompany him, you may ; if not, I will ap- , 
pear against you, and, the law shall take its course. If 
you go, and, after the lapse of seven years, I hear such re- 
ports of your conduct as are satisfactory, and am alive, I 
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jmll make such provision for you as shall leave you com- 
fortable for the remainder of your life ; if I die, you shall 
still be rewarded according to your behaviour, for so will 
I arrange my aifairs before my death. Beyond a suffi- 
cient annuity to your mother, I shall leave the half of 
what I possess to Jack Hardy and his heirs for ever ; 
the remaining half will be your own, if you deserve it ; 
if not, it also will go to him; and now," added Job 
sternly, ** I look upon you for the last time, even if I am 
spared until the expiration of that period." 

Augustus threw himself upon his knees ; but the old 
man turned away without speaking another word, and 
left him in the cell with his mother. 

The interview between Mrs. Errantdale and her son 
we pass over; severe as the terms were, he accepted 
them ; and, when the time arrived, he left England ac- 
cording to Job's arrangement, nor could the tears of his 
•wife prevail upon Job to see him before he embarked ; 
for, although Job Errantdale, by thus acting, warred 
against the natural kindness of his disposition ; still, as 
he said, " there are times when we ought not to let our 
feelings interfere with our duties ; for it is better to 
sacrifice aifection, than encourage vice." 

Though there is much truth in the sentence, still we 
cannot wholly acquit honest Job. Had Job but begun 
with that firmness with which he ended, in spite of the 
pain and trouble he would have met with in the outset, 

R^ 
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he would have accomplished his object while his boh 
was younger; and it would have been better, had he 
allowed Mrs. Errantdale a few more fainting fits and 
Master Augustus a few more stripes, than to have en- 
dured what he did for the sake of " peace and quietness," 
which ought never to be purchased at too great a price. 
And here our tale must end; for you can readily 
imagine what a happy life Jack Hardy led with his 
pretty little wife; and how comfortable old Betty lived in 
that beautiful cottage at Sydenham; and what a nice 
garden Jack planted for her, and how fond the dear old 
woman was of watering it, and looking after the flowers; 
and what a splendid nosegay she always made up for 
Nanny, the applewoman, whenever she came to take a 
dish of tea with her. Mr. Hardy, as they now call him, 
has won several prizes with his flowers, and there are 
few gentlemen in the neighbourhood who lay out their 
gardens without consulting him, for he possesses a fine 
natural taste as an ornamental gardener. The last time 
I saw him, he was lifting one of his children on the back 
of one of his great fat horses, and his wife was looking 
on ; and if there is a happy family in the world, it is to 
be found at Rose Cottage. Job Errantdale has heard a 
good report of his son ; — for six months Augustus was 
confined to his bed, and, when he recovered, a great 
change had taken place in his mind. He attended 
church regularly, and his conduct had attracted the at- 
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tention of the kind clei^yman at whose house he fre- 
quently spent the evening. Mrs. Errantdale went over 
to see him, and has not yet returned ; neither does Job 
appear to be in any huriy to send for her. When they 
come back, he talks about living at Sydenham, to be 
near his old friend Jack ; indeed, he is very seldom any- 
where else. Dale House is to be sold. 
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Grammar. 

The PARTS of SPEECH, beautifully and intelligibly illustrated, 

on a sheet, coloured, Is. 6d. 
GRAMMAR EXPLAINED in Verse, 4 sheets, red and black, 

Is. 4d., black 8d. 

Do. with Picture Alphabet, coloured. Is. 



^prints. 

NATURAL HISTORY, 120 prints, coloured, 2d. each. 

Do. 150 prints, with descriptions in large 

type, suitable for the walls, 4d. 

Do. 12 prints of Animals most useful to man. 

Illustrating their uses to Man during life and after death, 4d. 
each. 
7%e tamet with descriptions in large type, mounted, 158. the set. 

GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS of ANIMALS, 21 prints. Is. 6d. 
each. 



The Dog and his uses 

Horse and his employ- 
ments 

Carriage Horse and his 
employments 

Dray Horse and his em- 
ployments 

Cow and her uses 



The Camel and its uses 
Elephant and his uses 
Whale, Black or Common, 

and its uses 
Shells, their beauties and 

uses 
Insects, their beauties and 

uses. 



Tlie above are superiorly drawn and coloured cfter nature, and 
contain a fund qfii\formation. 



POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS of COMPARATIVE AN ATOMY, 
toith Ultutrative letter^preatt 13 prints, 148. 

Nos. 1 & 2 illustrate the variations in the stmcture of Mam' 
miferaui Animals, according to whidi they are classed and 
arranged in orders, exhibiting a Skeleton type of each 
order ; Man being taken |as the standard of comparison, 
Is. 6d. each. 

** A useful seriet.** 

COMPARATIVE SIZES of BRITISH and DOMESTICATED 
ANIMALS, beautifully coloured, 28. 

Do., do. Wild Animals, 2s. 

COMPARATIVE SIZES of QUADRUPEDS, coloured, 28. 
Do. do. Birds, coloured, '2s. 

Do. do. Fishes, do., 28. 

Do. do. Reptiles, do., 28. 

Do. do. Extinct Animals, 2s. 

The ANIMAL KINGDOM at ONE VIEW :— 

Plate I. Mammalia — ^in their Orders — each Animal is drawn 
(five-eighths of an inch to a foot) to the Scale of Man, 
as shown on the Print, and their locality indicated. 

Plate II. Avet — Birds. — With a type of each Order and 
Species, drawn (one inch and a quarter to a foot) to the 
Scale of Man, exhibited on the Print, with the several 
localities indicated. • 

Plate III. Reptiles and Fishes, — The locality indicated: and 
drawn on a Scale of one and a-half inch to a foot. 

Plate IV. Insects — Soft-bodied Animals — ^the natural size. 
Radiated and Plant-like Animals — the natural 
size. 

Complete Sets, in Sheets, ANIMALS, coloured, 16s. 

Do. ANIMALS and LANDSCAPES, full colomed, 

do., 21s. 

CLASSIFICATION of ORGANIZED BODIES, according to the 
Systems of Cuvier and Decandolle, with Ulustrations, on a 
sheet. Is. 6d. 
** We have seldom seen so clear and complete a Tabular View.**— Zd. Gast, 

In addition to the foregoing, a variety of Prints of Animals, co* 
loured (on a whole sheet of foolscap), 6d. each. 



PRINTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, Ac, 
carrfuily coloured. 

The Sources of Food, Is. 6d. 

Do. Manufactures, Animal and Vegetable, Is. 6d. 

Do. do. Mineral, Is. 6d. 

The Farm Yard, 4d. and Is. 6d. 

Ploughing, Sowing, Harrowing, Reaping, Haymakings Sheep- 
shearing, &c., on a sheet, Is. 6d. 

Threshing, Winnowing, Churning, Mills, &c.. Is. 6d. 

Roots of Plants, Is. 6d. 

Flowers (Wild), &c.. Is. 6d. 

Fruits, Grain, and Grasses, 4d. 

Fruits, Is. 6d. 

Wild and Garden Vegetables, Is. 6d. 

Com and Grasses, Is. 6d. 

Gardening (Showing its various operations). Is. 6d. 

Trees (six on a sheet), Is. 6d. 

Leaves and Seeds of Trees, Is. 6d. 

Forest Trees, a set of 12, drawn and coloured from Nature, 128. 

Parts of Trees, a set of 1 2 corresponding to the above, repre- 
senting enlarged views of the characteristic parts of each 
tree, 1 2s. 

Trades — representing 8 of the commonest trades, on a sheet, 
coloured. Is. 6d. 
Do. smaller sheet, 6d. 

The Bookbinder's Shop, with views of the different operations, 
on a sheet. Is. 6d. 

The Carpenter's Shop, with the various tools used in the trade, 
on a sheet. Is. 6d. 

The Baker — representing various operations preparatory to the 
baking, use and selling of bread, on a sheet. Is. 6d. 

The Shoemaker — ^including views of Tanning, dressing the Lea- 
ther, &c.. Is. 6d. 

The Blacksmith's Shop, with the tools used in the trade. Is. 6d. 

The Process of Making Sugar, (Six Views in the West Indies), 
exhibiting all its stages, with interesting descriptions in large 
type, for mounting, per set, 68. 

The same, mounted on mill boards, per set, 8s. 

The Process of Growing Rice in China (in 6 prints), from 
Drawings taken on the spot, and showing the peculisjity of 
its Cultivation, with Letter-press descriptions, per set, 6s. 

The same, mounted on mill boards, per set, 8s. 

The ShipfWithdrawingsand descriptions of its various parts. Is. 6d. 

The Merchant Ship, 6d. 

The Mariner's Compass, 6d. 



PRINTS ILLUSTRATIVE of SCIENCE, &c. 

The Order of Creation, Is. 6d. 

Illustrations of the Elements of Geography, on a sheet, colonred, 

is. 6d. 
(A Beautiful Model, illustrative of the Elements of Geography, 

in relief, a companion to ** Geography for Young Children/' 

witlif^iews, 10s. 
The Planetary System, on a sheet. Is. 6d. 
Geometrical Figures, coloured. Is. 

Popular Illustrations of Geometrical Terms, on 2 sheets, 6d. 
The tamet in pamphlet, 4d. 
The Combination of Colours, Is. 
The Rainbow, 6d. 

Mechanical Powers, &c., 2 sheets, Is. each plain. Is. 6d. coIouTed. 
Mechanics for Infant Schools, Is. plain. Is. 6d. coloured. 
Twelve Prints of Trades, on a sheet, 6d. 
Common Things necessary to be known, 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY and HISTORY. 

• 

Life of Joseph, on a sheet. Is. 6d. 

History of Joseph and his Brethren, 6d. 

Life of Moses, 6d. 

Life of Christ, 6d. 

Life of St. Paul and Acts of the Apostles, 6d. 

25 Portraits of Celebrated Men, Is. 6d. 

British Sovereigns, from William the Conqueror to Queen Victoria, 

with the Crowns and Coronets of England, Is. 6d. 
The Kings and Queens of England, Is. 
Roman Emperors from Caesar to Constantine. 
Pictures from the History of England, (Saxon period), 6d. 

Do. do. from William the Conqueror 

to William the Fourth. 
Pictures from Grecian History, 6d. 
Do. Roman History, 6d. 
Costumes of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 4 sheets, 6d. each. 

DARTON'S New Series of CHILDREN'S PRINTS, plain 2d. 
each, coloured, 4d. 



The Horse, and his Employments. 
Camel, do. 

Dog, do. 

Elephant do. 

Cow, and her Uses. 
Donkey, and his Uses. 



The Beaver, and his Uses. 
Sheep do. 

Pig do. 

Bear, its Habits and Uses. 
Cat, and its Habits. 
lAon, do. 



The Farm, and its Prodaoe. 
Pictorial Figures. 
Pictorial Alphabet. 
Familiar Animals. 
Kitchen Utensils. 
Froit and Grain. 



Animal Food. 

Life of Joseph. 

Life of Moses. 

Life of Christ. 

Acts of the Apostles. 

Life of Alfred the Great. 



A SERIES OF PRINTS, Illustrating the most Interesting Events 
in English History. Drawn by Frank Howard. Price 2s. 
each, beautifully coloured, with great attention to propriety 
of Costume. 

Alfred and the Beggar. 

Canute reproving lus Courtiers. 

Henry the Second, a Becket, and the Beggar. 

King John signing Magna Charta. 

Queen Eleanor preserving the life of Edward the First. 

Qneen Philippa begging the lives of the Burgesses of Calais. 

Edward the Black Prince waiting on his Prisoners. 

Richard the Second calming the Populace on the Death of 

Wat Tyler. 
Prince Henry and Chief Justice Gascoigne. 
Queen Margaret and the Robbers. 
Edward the Sixth founding Christ's Hospital. 
Charles the First taking leave of his Children. 
Cromwell dissolving the Long Parliament. 



NEW SERIES of SCRIPTURE PRINTS, with Texts and Re- 
ferences to adapt them to a regnlar Series of Lessons in Scrip- 
tare History, coloured. Is. 6d. each. 



Old Testament. 

The Deluge. 

Abraham offering up Isaac. 

Joseph Sold. 

Meeting of Joseph and Jacob. 

Finding of Moses. 

Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh. 

Passage of the Red Sea. 

Moses receiving the Law. 

Boaz and Ruth. 

Samuel and Eli. 

David and Goliath. 

Children mocking Elisha. 

Mordecai and Haman. 



New ITestament. 

Simeon taking Christ in his Arms. 
The Wise Men. 
Christ and the Doctors. 
Sermon on the Mount. 
Widow's Son Raised. 
Raising of Lazarus. 
Mary and Martha. 
Prodigal Son. 

Children brought to Christ. 
Christ Riding into Jerusalem. 
The Last Supper. 
The Crucifixion. 



6 

PRECEPTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE, a Series of 
Forty New Prints, to aid Scriptural Instruction. Selected 
by the Author of " Lessons on Objects." The whole from 
Original Designs by S. Bendixsn, coloured, per jet, 408. 



ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE INFANT SCHOOL SYSTEM, and 
suitable for Schools and Domestic Instruction : 

Hints for the formation of Infant Schools, Is. 

Introductory Lectures to the Subjects in the Rudiment Box, 6d. 

The Drawing-room Mine, intended as a Model for arranging a 

Rudiment Box, Is. 
The RUDIMENT BOX, containing a complete Collection of 

Prints, &c., well adapted for Domestic Instruction. 
The Infant Teacher's Assistant, by Bilby and Ridgway, 48. 
The Glasgow Infant School Magazine, 3s. 

Do. Repository, 3s. 

The Infant School Harmonist, 3s. 6d. 
Information on Common Objects, 3s, 6d. 

Prepared at the request and under the superintendence of the 
Committee of the Home and Colonial Infant School Society. 

Lessons on Shells, by Miss Mayo, 58. 6d. 

Do. Objects. do. 3s. 6d. 

Lessons on Form, by Reiner, Gs. 

(Beautiful Cabinets illustrative of these Works.) 
Russell's Letters on the System of Developmeut in Infant Schools. 
Aids to Development, Gs. 
Stow's Training System, 5s. 6d. 

Chambers on Infant Education, Is. 6d. paper cover ;* 2s. bound 
Wilderspin on Infant Education, 5s. 
Hymns and Poetry for Infant Schools, 3s. 6d. 
Hymns for Infant Schools, 6d. sewed ; Is. cloth. 
Exercises for the Senses, Is. 6d. 
Arithmetic for Young Children. Is. 6d. 
Drawing for do. 3s. 6d. 

Do. do. in case, with the copies printed 

on Cards, 7s. Bd. 
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